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, pede discharge a driver who didn’t know 
when to shift gears. Why use a gasoline 
that forces him to shift at the wrong time? 

At the critical moment when the engine 
should deliver the utmost power, ordinary gaso- 
line starts to knock. It wastes part of its en- 
ergy in shattering, harmful explosions. The 
driver shifts to a lower gear. 

That unnecessary shifting is lessened with 
Ethyl Gasoline. The engine continues to de- 
liver smooth power, even on hard pulls, be- 
cause the energy in Ethyl Gasoline is controlled 
by Ethyl fluid. Ethyl fluid prevents knock— 
prevents power waste—and many times allows 
the driver to keep his truck in a higher gear. 





The experience of truck operators has proved 
this. They have found that trucks with Ethyl 
in the tank run more miles in direct drive— 
fewer miles in gear. Long, fuel-wasting grinds 
up hills that should be climbed “in high” are 
avoided. Time saved! Ethyl gets trucks away 
faster. Time saved, again! 

You'll find the economy of Ethyl Gasoline is 
true economy. It is not in cost per gallon, but 
in cost per ton mile, in less fuel used, in less oil, 
in less shop-work, and in faster transportation. 
That's why Ethyl merits atrial in your fleet. Ethy| 
Gasoline Corporation, New York City. 
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Ethyl fluid contains lead, © E.G. C. 1932 


Cut down engine revolutions per trip with 


ETHYL GASOLINE 
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“With All Thy Getting, Get Understanding” 


FACT and GOMMENT 


By B. C. 


INSTALMENT HEN workers begin to be re- 
BUYING engaged in substantial num- 
BOOM bers, expect a boom in instalment 
AHEAD buying. Millions of families need 


new things. Furniture needs to be 
replenished, beds and bedding need to be replaced, floor 
coverings need to be renewed, wearing apparel needs to 
be purchased, kitchen appliances need to be reinstalled, 
radios and refrigerators and other costly comforts and 
conveniences heretofore denied, are eagerly desired, 
dwellings which have run down await sprucing-up, new 
cars are.urgently desired to displace antiquated cars 
costing overmuch to maintain and run. 

As soon as a sense of security returns, savings which 
have been scrupulously conserved will be drawn upon. 
As dividend prospects brighten, many families of moder- 
ate or considerable means will feel warranted in buying 
much more freely. As owners of small businesses pro- 
gress from losses to profits, they and their families will 
join the ranks of purchasers. When drastically reduced 
salaries and wages begin to be restored, the buying power 
of millions—and the will to buy—will be restored and 
recorded. Expanding demand will necessitate expanding 
of buying by merchants and of manufacturing. 

America’s next boom—and there will be another boom, 
as sure as the sunrise—is likely to be a legitimate business 
boom rather than a speculative boom. A speculative boom, 
however, is likely to follow. 

Human nature doesn’t greatly change from decade to 
decade, from generation to generation. 


AMERICA’S 66 O you know when Amer- 
NEXT ica will have another crop 
CROP OF of millionaires?” observed a_ wise 
MILLIONAIRES old financier. “About five years 

from now. Do you know who they 
will be? Those who have had money to buy at the ab- 


surdly low prices which have ruled this year.” He went 
on to say that this crop of millionaires will be increased 
from the ranks of owners of relatively small concerns 
that have been able to weather the storm successfully. He 
added: “This depression has proved that colossal size 
does not necessarily mean strength. A great many in- 
dividually-owned businesses have been able to adjust 
themselves to hard times much more promptly and effec- 
tively than most of our gigantic corporations. They 


haven't been burdened with heavy bond indebtedness. 
They have been more adaptable than the giants.” 
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R. ERSKINE, head of Stude- 


HOG- 

CALLING ebaker and Pierce Arrow, 
ISN’T told a gathering of dealers the other 
ENOUGH day that hog-calling isn’t enough to 


bring prospects into — salesrooms. 
Too many dealers, he emphasized, think that advertising 
should sell cars without any initiative or other effort on 
their part. Advertising wouldn’t bring in lukewarm 
prospects, he declared, any more than hog-calling would 
bring home cows or horses or sheep or other animals. 
The only way to bring in these other animals was to go 
and fetch them. Advertising had very great value, he ex- 
plained, and the dealers could depend upon being thor- 
oughly backed up by effective advertising. Advertising 
broke down sales resistance; advertising put people in 
a buying frame of mind; advertising made their prod- 
ucts acceptable. But the maximum number of sales pos- 
sible couldn’t be realized simply by advertising and then 
sitting back and waiting for prospects to troop in. Every 
dealer, every salesman must go out, search for potential 
customers, bring them in and transform them into actual 
buyers. 

Mr. Erskine, who has been extraordinarily noncom- 
mittal about conditions for two years, now tells the writ- 
er that he feels confident that America’s automobile sales 
next year will be fifty per cent. better than this year’s. 


KEEP ISTORY is full of instances 
ON where victory instead of de- 
KEEPING feat would have resulted by battling 
ON only a little longer. Many need to 


be reminded of this. Things have 
gone so far wrong for so long thrt the temptation to give 
up is almost overpowering. Daylight cannot be discerned 
in the distance. Why not wilt? 

Any weakling can surrender; any coward can give up. | 
To succeed, we must have the will to succeed, we must 
have stamina, determination, backbone, perseverance, self- 
reliance, faith. We must, in times like these, nourish in 
our souls the spirit of that sustaining hymn, “I do not — 
ask to see the distant scene; one step enough for me.” 
Having wrestled with difficulty after difficulty through- 
out the prolonged, painful period since the 1929 panic, 
it behooves every individual, every family, every organi- 
zation, to resist quitting now that better days promise to 
dawn. Let us grit our teeth and heroically resolve to keep 
on keeping on. Triumph often is nearest when defeat 
seems inescapable. 
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Spread Work Now, or — 


The Forgotten. Man W on’t Stay Forgotten 


If he can’t get food for himself and starving 
dependents, he will kick over the traces and take it. 
Drive a man and his family to desperation, and he be- 
gins to ask—and answer—certain fundamental questions : 
“Haven’t I as: much right to a living as any other man 
on the face of the earth? I have! Is it my fault that I 
can’t find work? It isn’t! If the big fellows who have 
been running the country fall down on their job, why 
shouldn’t they be kicked out the same as I have been?” 
Our statesmen, our financiers, our industrialists, our 
corporation executives cannot rightly claim they are en- 
tirely blameless for the appalling unemployment which 
engulfed this country and for the woeful lack of pre-ar- 
ranged plans to cope with it. They gaily, blindly, went 
ahead, multiplying plants, multiplying production without 
stopping to ponder the upshot. Simultaneously with un- 
precedented expansion of productive facilities, American 
industry influenced Congress to heighten trade barriers, 
in the form of increased tariff schedules. 


A FORGOTTEN man won't stay forgotten. 


) paar still: Little heed was paid to the alarming, 
portentous fact that, even while the boom was roar- 
ing along at maximum speed in 1928-29, unemployment 
was becoming widespread, a new economic condition. 
This writer began, early in 1928, to draw attentioz to this 
disturbing phenomenon and repeatedly urged America’s 
foremost men of affairs to organize some kind of In- 
stitute for Industrial Co-ordination to study the whole 
unique situation and to evolve ways and means to deal 
with the terrific unemployment which would inevitably 
arise when the grossly overdone boom ended. 


Here are sentences from one warning: 


If industry refuses to lend a hand toward supporting its human 
cast-offs, upon whom will or should the burden fall? It cannot 
fall upon the workers themselves if they have neither work nor 
employment. In my humble opinion, no more vital question faces 
America than how to guide our economic evolution (or revolu- 
tion) so as to take care of those injured, at least temporarily, by 
it. . . . If industry doesn’t tackle the problem, lawmakers will. 


Later it was emphasized that: 


Our rapidly developing efficiency, our wholesale installation of 
labor-saving machinery, our expanding utilization of electric power 
in industry, our creation of huge corporations, our colossal con- 
solidations are all fine and wonderful and desirable—except for 
those thrown out of employment. . . . The co-operation and co- 
ordination most urgently needed to-day are co-operation and co- 
ordination to take care of these individuals and families sacrificed 
by our industrial and financial co-operation and co-ordination. 


Again: 

Until industrial and other leaders get together and work 
earnestly and conscientiously towards this end (steadier employ- 
ment), the major economic problem confronting the nation will re- 
main unsolved. ... Man doesn’t exist for industry. Industry 
exists for man. 

Nothing worthwhile was done. When the collapse 
came, there was no plan or program to cope with the 
resultant unemployment. 


Now a serious effort is being made to provide some 
work for the ten million or more unemployed. Walter C. 
Teagle, head of Standard Oil of New Jersey, has been 
devoting his whole time and inexhaustible energy to in- 


ducing employers to spread work over as many wage- . 


earners as possible. Also, Andrew W. Robertson, head 
of Westinghouse, is leading a movement to stimulate ex- 
penditures to improve and renovate all kinds of plants 
now that both labor and material costs are low. 

Already more than a million idle men and women have 
been re-employed, at least on part time, by upwards of 
five thousand concerns. 

But many employers and executives have not yet grasp- 
ed the urgency of the need for sharing work. 

This is an appeal—a warning—to them to act forthwith 
and to act wholeheartedly. 

Of course, such action may entail inconvenience. Of 
course, such action may entail some cost. 

But what would the alternative probably be? 

Our unemployed have exhibited tremendous patience, 
tremendous docility, tremendous self-restraint. 

But we have no right to expect them to remain meekly 
submissive unless it is demonstrated convincingly to them 
that the employing classes are doing their utmost to com- 
bat unemployment and its harrowing sufferings. 


R. TEAGLE, in some of his many addresses to 
gatherings of employers, aptly declares: 


Unemployment puts upon him who has property or a job the 
task of caring for him who has not. Each addition to its ranks 
increases this burden and decreases the numbers who must shoulder 
it. Unemployment makes taxes more, and the profits out of which 
they must be paid, less. 

The time has come for the whole nation to unite in a concerted 
attack upon enforced idleness. The means are at hand. The share- 
the-work movement provides ways of adding men and women to 
the payroll and of avoiding lay-offs. 

It is the purpose of the movement to provide work, not to take 
it away, and in his reliance upon this, the worker has the added 
safeguard that as work-sharing thins the ranks of the unem- 
ployed it cuts down competition for existing jobs. 

Our common objective is the restoration of good times. Wages 
make up by far the largest part of the people’s spending power. 
Dividends, interest payments and rents have melted away like snow 
in the spring. As those who still receive salaries and wages gain 
confidence, and as the unemployed return to work, purchasing will 
expand. 

Our unemployed are not responsible for their idleness, most of 
them. They must be provided for—they will be. Charities will 
see to it that their bodies don’t starve. We can do more than that 
for some of them. Make part-time jobs, one, two, or a hundred, 
according to the quantity of work you have to divide. Don’t let 
their souls starve. Give them a hand up in their struggle to make 
ends meet. Somebody, at some time, helped each of us along: 
Let us repay that obligation by helping the fellow who is down. 
We cannot let him be the forgotten man. 


If work be not shared with the workless, the workless 
may cause us all to share something worse than de- 
pression. 


Give if you can. Dom’t give up. 
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OUR INTEREST 
MUST COME 
FIRST IN 
SETTLING DEBT 


N approaching the war debt prob- 
lem, President Hoover, Presi- 
dent-elect Roosevelt and Congress 
must give chief consideration to the 
interests of American citizens. Eu- 
rope now wants ‘‘Uncle Shylock” to become Santa Claus. 
Forbes’ attitude has been and is, “Conciliation, yes; can- 
cellation, no.” There are two schools of thought on this 
momentous question. One is typified by this statement 
obtained by the writer from one of America’s most in- 
fluential international bankers: 


Europe does not ask or expect complete cancellation. To talk 
about cancellation is, therefore, misleading. European nations, 
realizing that Germany cannot possibly be expected to make the 
reparations payments stipulated in the Young Plan, agreed at 
Lausanne to grant most substantial concessions, concessions suffi- 
cient to bring Germany’s obligations within her power to meet. 

Without the slightest question, it is in America’s interest to make 
concessions sufficient to make it possible for our European debtors 
to avoid defaulting. Suppose Great Britain or France were to de- 
fault in their payments to us, every other government in the world 
would immediately feel justified in defaulting, not only on war 
debts, but on all other international obligations. 

The United States would thus lose more than any ‘other coun- 

because we are now the world’s principal creditor nation. 

The inescapable truth is that they are NOT able to pay in full. 
Therefore, the businesslike—the only—course for us, as a prudent 


business nation, is to make the most advantageous settlement _ 


feasible. 


The other, and more popular, school of thought is well 


expressed in this communication received by Forses from 


the head of an important Western company : 

European nations are trying to get out of paying their debts 
to the United States. .Of course, whether some of them have the 
ability to pay is open to question, but it seems to me that what 
they are driving at is to get us voluntarily to cancel or reduce 
the debts and save them the odium of repudiation. When a debtor 
gets into that attitude the proper treatment is to say, “All right, 
if you can’t pay your debt, or won’t pay—don’t pay it, but as far 
as I am concerned, I am not going to cancel it or reduce it, and 
you have got to take the odium of being a bankrupt and unable 
to pay your just debts.” I think that is the way to put that. 


Just as European creditors, finding they could not col- 
lect in full from Germany, agreed to very drastic down- 
ward revision, the probability is that America will find 
it impossible to collect in full. Ability to pay should gov- 
ern. France, for example, with two-and-one-third times 
as much gold per capita as America, with a public debt 
relatively light as compared with Britain’s and America’s, 
with only a nominal volume of unemployment, and with 
huge expenditures budgeted for armaments, is better able 
to pay than is Britain and a number of small countries. 


Unquestionably, it would be worth much to this coun- 
try to have the whole matter amicably composed for, after 
all, a prosperous Europe, a Europe able to buy normally 
from us, is extremely important to our own prosperity. 
America should exercise a give-and-take spirit; but Eu- 
rope must not expect to take all and give nothing. 


There is joy in rising after having been down. 
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MUCH HE first momentous task con- 
DEPENDS fronting President-elect Roose- 
ON NEXT velt is the choice of a Cabinet. His 
CABINET selections will afford a trustworthy 

clue to the complexion of his Ad- 
ministration. The financial and business world is less 


concerned over the type of man he picks for Secretary of 
State than the caliber and character and record of his 
Secretary of the Treasury and his Attorney General. Hap- 
pily, he has a wealth of eminently able men to choose 
from for both offices. A radical, trust-busting, hell-rais- 
ing Attorney General would incite grave apprehension, 
distrust, unsettlement. Appointment of a third-rater to: 
the Treasury would also arouse forebodings because of 
the momentous financial problems to be handled during 
the next few years. 

Rewarding of a few “deserving Democrats” (to quote 
William Jennings Bryan) by minor Cabinet appoint- 
ments would occasion no alarm. But it is infinitely im- 
portant that conspicuously able men be installed at the 
head of the more vital departments. Presumably, Frank- 
lin Roosevelt realizes this. The sooner he announces his 


selections—assuming that they are wise selections—the 


better. 
Enthusiasm is the mother of happiness. 


AVISH tax 


TAX spending must 
SPENDERS cease. We simply can’t foot 
MUST the bill. The taxpayer is having to 
HALT 


work fully one whole day in four 
to support tax-eaters and their activities. The 1932 total 
tax burden of fourteen billions of dollars must not be re- 
peated next year. Individuals, families, businesses have 
had to curtail drastically, have had to learn to do without. 
Public officials must do likewise. They must learn to dis- 
tinguish sharply between things that are merely desirable 
and things that are absolutely necessary. 

The new spirit animating taxpayers was most impres- 
sively demonstrated in New York when between 200,000 
and 300,000 voters boycotted the Tammany and other 
mayoral nominees and wrote on the ballot the name of 
Joseph V. McKee, the Tammany Acting-Mayor who, the 
minute he took office in succession to the departed Jimmie 
Walker, began instituting thoroughgoing economies. 
Never have American taxpayers exhibited such striking 
rebellion since the Boston Tea Party. Even thick-hided 
Tammany must be frightened by this convincing condem- 
nation of its extravagant, wasteful rule. 

Tax overhead must be reduced or nation, state, county, 
municipality will go under. That must not be. 
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S Christmas goes, so goes next 
year. Surprisingly enough, 
this statement, for which there 
is neither rhyme nor reason, almost 
always holds true in retail business. 

From 1923 to 1927, the month of 
December was increasingly important 
in retail trade. And in every case, 
there were increases in total business 
the following year. 1928's Christmas 
was almost identical in importance 
with 1927’s, and considerably better 
than previous years. And again, the 
following year, business increased. 

But 1929’s Christmas was not so 
good, 1930’s still less pleasing and 
1931’s the poorest in years. And in 
each case, the year following has 
seen a decline in total retail sales. 

It will not be at all surprising if, 
once more, the rule holds true. Here 
are some interesting facts about 
Christmas business. 

1. Almost every year the total vol- 
ume of business in the United States 
follows a characteristic curve through 
November and December. Most 
Christmas manufacturing comes to a 
peak in mid-November, and then 
drops off. The lid comes off of re- 
tail business in the two weeks pre- 
ceding Christmas, with total business 
transactions increasing a billion dol- 
lars a week. 

This year there may be a change 
in this characteristic behavior. A 
slight change, probably, and yet one 
that may be very important in its 
effects on next’ year’s business. 
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What 


Christmas Means 
to Next Year’s 
Business 


By CHAPIN HOSKINS 


This year, retailers have 
ordered in advance only the 
absolutely necessary Christ- 
mas stock. But the leading 
stores have carefully lined 
up their sources of supply 
and stand ready to re- 
order the instant stocks become de- 
pleted. 

Those manufacturers whose goods 
require weeks or more in process will 
get none of this last-minute rush busi- 
ness unless they have had the cour- 
age to create an inventory. But those 
who make goods which can be turned 
out rapidly may find themselves 
working night and day in frantic ef- 
forts to supply an emergency de- 
mand. 

If this takes place one important 
resu't is that some thousands of man- 
ufacturing workmen usually laid off 
at this season will have two or three 
or four extra pay checks. 

2. Many stores are talking, this 
year, about a “practical’’ Christmas. 
Yet the probabilities are that custom- 
ers are thinking the other way-round. 

Even the “practical Christmas” 
stores are said to be. buying heavily 
such things as beverage sets and bar 
towels, whereas some of the practical 
items, such as transparently wrapped 
bath towels, popular last Christmas, 
are being stocked in smaller quanti- 
ties this year. Advance orders on 
toys are not as large as usual. But 
costume jewelry is “going over big.” 
It is a fair guess that most people 
will be more interested in cheering 
their friends up this Christmas than 
in being practical. 

The result of this trend may be to 
give impetus to new lines of business 
in the coming year. Since a great 
part, if not most of our current un- 


Gallloway 


employment must be absorbed in the 
making of new products, this trend, 
too, may be a help to 1933 as a whole. 

An exception on the practical side 
may be electrical goods. Many stores 
have doubled their electrical sales this 
year. 

3. For a number of years, Janu- 
ary retail sales have compared less 
and less favorably with December’s. 
This was true not only while Christ- 
mas was gaining but has continued 
true during the period of lean Christ- 
mases. 

Unquestionably this change is a re- 
flection of more intelligent buying. 
January sales used to be a necessity, 
to get rid of Christmas left-overs. 
Now January takes its own place as 
a regular merchandising month, 
with special sales, if any, based on 
special purchases. 

Because Christmas purchasing by 
stores has this year been more care- 
fully controlled than ever, retailers 
will enter next year in unusually 
good condition to forget the past 
while they are planning for the fu- 
ture. Fewer failures may be ex- 
pected. 

4. For al) retail stores, hand-to- 
mouth buying has in recent years 
been a fortunate policy. With prices 
falling, inventory losses have been 
minimized. 

There are signs, however, that this 
may be the turning point for at least 
a temporary change. 

Within the past two months, many 
last-minute orders in the clothing 
trade could not be filled, and stores 
discovered that manufacturers were 
obliged to substitute instead of filling 
orders precisely as given. 

The extreme hand-to-mouth buy- 
ing that is being tried this Christmas 
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may, ifcustomer purchases exceed 
minimum expectations, cause embar- 
rassing shortages. Retailers are not 
the only ones who are being “cagey” ; 
many manufacturers are keeping 
closer watch than ever on their week- 
to-week production and making abso- 
lutely no surplus stock. These short- 
ages, plus the possibility of resulting 
price rises, may stimulate buying in 
the early part of next year. 

5. Stores in Minneapolis and St. 
Paul recently agreed to hire all extra 
Christmas help for three days instead 
of six days a week. The example is 
being followed elsewhere. This 
spreading of work at a critical time 


may in itself help to stimulate busi- . 


ness recovery. 

6. Because Christmas is of such 
predominant importance to retailers, 
annual budgets of store expenditure 
are frequently made on the basis of 
what happens in December. If 
Christmas this year is good, stores 
will be encouraged to be liberal in 
their budgets for 1933. 

If next year will most likely go the 
way Christmas goes this year, how 


good a Christmas is this going to be? 

No one can tell; and yet careful 
analysis gives the key to several prob- 
abilities. 

(a) Since retail business through- 
out the year has consistently run be- 
low that of last year, it is probable 
that the volume of Christmas sales 
in dollars will be somewhere around 
eighty per cent. of Christmas 1931. 

(b) December may, however, com- 
pare more favorably with the preced- 
ing eleven months than did Decem- 
ber, 1931. But it isn’t likely to be as 


‘outstanding a month as was Decem- 


ber, 1930. 

Reasons why this Christmas may 
“stack up better’ than last are two. 
First, because retail business appears 
to have reached its low level in July 
and to have been better this Fall than 
it was last Spring. Second, because 
the pocketbooks of hundreds of thou- 
sands of people have been favorably 
affected by the widespread improve- 
ment (shown in recent numbers of 
ForBeEs Business Pictograph). 

One thing seldom realized is that 
all parts of the country do not go in 
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for Christmas to the same extent as 
others. It is a rather surprising fact 
that in the last eight years December 
has without a single exception been a 
more important retail month in the 
New York, San Francisco and Rich- 
mond Federal Reserve districts 
(judged by department store figures) 
than in the country as a whole, and 
that in the same period December 
gains in the Cleveland, Kansas City 
or Minneapolis areas have never 
been up to the average of the whole 
country. Boston and Chicago have 
better than average Decembers about 
half the time, and Atlanta, Dallas and 
St. Louis only occasionally. 

Curiously enough, the Dallas, 
Kansas City and Minneapolis dis- 
tricts are the ones in which depart- 
ment store sales have recently shown 
to the best advantage. However, 
there has also been distinct improve- 
ment since mid-Summer in the good 
Christmas areas. And if Christmas 
really is a bit merrier for merchants 
this year than last, there is no part 
of the country which will not share 
in the increase. 


New Trends in Advertising 


RE consumers beginning to take 

an “Oh, Yeah?” attitude to- 

ward all advertising because 
they are becoming disillusioned about 
certain types? 

Advertising managers at the con- 
vention of the Association of Na- 
tional Advertisers in November were 
turning that question over in their 
minds. For around it now is being 
fought a new advertising controversy, 
one which may equal in intensity that 
on testimonial advertising, the sub- 
ject of bitter warfare three years 
back. 

Those who answer the question 
with an emphatic “Yes!’—the Af- 
firmatives—claim that some unde- 
sirable advertising practices are 
spreading ; though they still are used 
only by a small minority of adver- 
tisers, the Affirmatives compare them 
with the single spoiled apple which 
taints the whole barrel. 

The guilty apple, say the Affirma- 
tives, is advertising which exagger- 
ates, misleads and violates good 
taste; which tries to stampede people 
into buying by making them con- 
scious of personal shortcomings or 
by building up mild inferiority com- 
plexes; and which uses _ pseudo- 


scientific “facts” to build up a case. 


e Are Consumers Losing 
Faith in Advertising? 


© What New Types of Ad- 
vertising Are Showing 
sults? 


¢ Why Do Advertisements 
Pull More Coupons This 
Year Than Last Year? 


It often has been effective in the past, 
they admit; but now it is being over- 
done and soon may run itself into 
the ground. One proof offered: the 
recent popularity of magazines and 
of stage skits which ridicule adver- 
tising. Unless such tendencies are 
halted, state the Affirmatives, the 
carefully built structure of public 
faith in advertising soon will col- 
lapse. 


UT the Negatives come back 
strongly. 

They deny that the number of ad- 
vertisers whose work is misleading 
has increased to any important ex- 
tent; there always will be a few, but 
they still are outcasts. And they 
deny the accusations of vulgarity and 
violation of good taste. The Affirma- 
tives, claim the Negatives, are behind 
the times; what they term “vulgar- 





ity’ is modern advertising, using 
those methods and appeals which 
have been found to be most effective. 
“Advertising,” the Negatives con- 
tinue, “should sell goods; our hard- 
hitting methods do that outstandingly. 
Consumers believe our advertising 
and approve it—they wouldn’t buy 
our merchandise if they didn’t. And 
strong copy that sells will do more 
to build up the volume of advertising 
than weak-kneed copy which is less 
effective.” 


EANWHILE, on the sidelines 

sits a third group of advertis- 

ing men, taking neither side and 

wondering, even if the denouncers are 

right, just where the line between the 
good and the bad can be drawn. 


Another question which puzzles 
a great many advertisers to-day 
is this: what accounts for the past 
year’s increase in the number of 
coupons returned for free samples— 
an increase not gained by a concerted 
effort to build up coupon returns? 
Three explanations are advanced: 
the advertisements may be more 
effective because there are fewer to 
compete with each other; each ad- 
vertisement in itself is more effec- 
tive; more people want free shaves, 
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free breakfasts, free desserts. Even 
three-cent postage did not stop the 
flood; it only slowed down the rate 
of increase. But why? No one 
knows for sure. 

And this trend has stirred up new 
interest in a subject always close to 
the advertiser’s heart—the signifi 
cance of the inquiries pulled by an 
advertisement. Who puts them in 
the mail-box—children,  curiosity- 
seekers, people looking for a “free 
ride,” or real prospects? What is the 
relation between inquiries and sales? 
Does a mail-bag full of inquiries 
mean that an advertisement is a sales- 
creator—or just an inquiry-puller? 
Again, no one is sure of the answer. 
But many agree that a single answer 
won’t do. Each advertisement must 
be studied individually to find the 
solution. 

Even closer to the advertiser’s 
heart are the things people are inter- 
ested in—he always has attempted to 
tie his advertisements in with them. 
.And now he: is making systematic 
efforts to find out what those things 
are by asking consumers what they 
read in magazines and newspapers. 
Tests of newspaper reading habits, 
for example, show an outstanding in- 
terest in photographs—an interest 
that has been well capitalized by 
tabloid newspapers as well as by ad- 
vertisers. Interest in the comic 
strips is almost equally high, a fact 
which a few advertisers already have 
realized and which many more now 
are putting to work for themselves. 
To-day, sequence or continuity ad- 
vertising—the advertising offspring 
of the comic strip—is a lusty infant, 
suddenly beginning this year to grow 
fast and to make himself noticeable, 
especially in newspapers and women’s 
magazines. 





Blank & Stoller, Inc. 


A recognition of the analyst’s im- 
portance in to-day’s marketing— 
new president of the Association 
of National Advertisers is Stuart 
Peabody, Director of Sales and 
Distribution Analysis of the Bor- 
den Company (dairy products). 
Note the position—recently created 
to co-ordinate the company’s mar- 
ket studies and analyses’ with 
the sales of all Borden products 


Sequence advertising usually is not 
comic; for that matter, by no means 
all so-called “comic strips’ are hu- 
morous. Sequence advertising tries 
to put over the advertiser’s message 
in story form. The series of pictures 
—whether photographs or drawings 
—and the conversational balloons 
seem to attract nearly as much atten- 
tion and thorough reading as comic 
strips themselves. 

As the tabloid newspapers have 
capitalized interest in pictures so 
have advertisers capitalized the tech- 
nique of the tabloids. The most 
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recent evidence is a_ hard-hitting, 
studied “crudeness” in a nuinber of 
advertising campaigns—a crudeness 
that derives its power from simplici- 
ty, brevity, space-filling illustrations, 
the use of headlines in heavy block 
letters, and an absence of decoration 
and “frills.” One automobile adver- 
tiser is experimenting even with ad- 
vertisements which look like the old- 
fashioned patent-medicine testimo- 
nial. 

Direct-mail advertisers, too, have 
discovered that advertising which is 
stripped to the bone gets results. 
Expensive paper, color and artwork 
no longer bring back the returns they 
did. Consumers appear to appreciate, 
rather, mailings that are economical 
but neat in appearance. And they 
like straightforward talk, based on 
down-to-the-ground facts, and point- 
ing out clearly what the merchandise 
will do for them. Postage doesn’t 
cut the figure it used to; unless the 
article to be sold is very expensive, 
returns from third-class mailings 
usually are as satisfactory as those 
from first-class. But mailing lists 
must be watched with a keen eye, for 
the turnover in addresses has been 
tremendous. In many cases, lists 
less than a year old have brought 
back undelivered from 25 to 30 per 
cent. of the mailing. 

A number of mail and publication 
advertisers have discovered that a 
change in appeals seems to be in or- 
der. Price still rules, but quality is 
coming up in effectiveness. And— 
significantly—the appeal that plays 
on fear (a leading result-getter last 
year) has given way in pulling power 
to others that ignore it, or that look 
at the future with hope and refuse 
to concede that the world may be 
coming to an end. 





From Squeak Detectors to Showers 


The weary automobile now finds food, shelter, and a bath 
waiting for it in this “hotel” when Washington, D. C., is 
Newly opened by the Standard Oil 


the end of the trail. 


Company of New Jersey, this “world’s largest” automobile 








service station is a city block long. 
are forty-two gasoline pumps, automatic shower baths for 
automobiles, headlight efficiency testers, fender dent re- 
movers, squeak detectors, vacuum pumps to suck the last 
drop of old oil out of crankcases, wheel aligners, electric 
buffers and storage space for hundreds of automobiles 
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Forbes Business Pictograph 
Shows Improvement Areas Shifting 


and Texas are four territories in 
which sales planners should at 

the present time be exploiting every 
opportunity. There is also a strong 
underlying trend in upper New York 
State, Wisconsin, and parts of Iowa. 
But these are by no means the only 
places where sales opportunities exist. 


The crest of the latest wave of 
widespread improvement was reached 
in mid-November. If recent history, 
as recorded in earlier Pictographs, re- 
peats itself, there will soon be a new 
wave of still greater size. In the 
meantime, substantially every part of 
the United States is in better condi- 
tion (compared to last year) than it 
was the first of September. Ex- 
ceptions are the cotton states, which 
fared so well earlier that they can 
scarcely be expected to keep up the 
pace continuously; some Illinois and 
Iowa cities ; Minneapolis and St. Paul 
and the two Dakotas; those parts of 
the Western farming territory where 
agricultural prices are verv low: Ne- 
vada, and a considerable part of 
Washington State. 


Since the Pictograph for November 
15th was drawn, 82 marketing terri- 
tories have shown themselves to be in 


\ 7 IRGINIA, New England, Ohio 








1. If you want to know where 
business is relatively best, good, not 
so good, and poorest To-day, study 
the areas marked A, B, C, D. 

A is best. 

B is next best. 

C is relatively bad. 

D is very bad. 

2. If you want to know where 
changes are taking place that will 
affect business To-morrow, where 
business continues to improve, has 
recently improved, or continues 





How to Read the Pictograph 


downward, study the shaded areas. 
Continued improvement: ris- 

Wa7]_~=ing lines with arrow pointing 

UL, upward. 
Recent improvement (may 


be temporary): broken  ris- 


ing lines with upward arrow. 
Trend continues downward: 


NQY falling lines, with arrow point- 


ing downward. 


All comparisons are made with 
the same time a year ago. 








better condition than at any time this ' 


Summer or Fall. In addition, 62 ter- 
ritories have struck a new high level 
for Fall business. (In the previous 
issue, 51 territories of the first class 
and 53 of the second class were re- 
ported). 

In many cases, recent improve- 
ment has shown itself more because 
business has continued fairly constant 
(instead of dropping off suddenly, as 
it did a year ago) than because of 
actual dollar increases. Youngstown, 
Ohio, now marked “A” on the map, 
is an instance. Conversely, in some 
of the cases where setbacks are re- 





corded on the map, business is ac- 
tually holding remarkably steady but 
has failed to jump ahead as is usual 
in many localities in late November. 
It is precisely this type of gain which 
in August signalled the coming of the 
more important Autumn rise which 
has since been experienced. 

It is also interesting to note that, 
although many cities which up till 
now have been improving rapidly are 
for the moment, at least, standing 
still, those other cities which all 
through the Autumn have made the 
poorest records have recently begun, 
for the first time, to advance. 
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Facts About the Coming Flood of 


Unemployment Legislation 


By 
HARWOOD F. 
MERRILL 


HE coming Winter will 
ae. the march on sta.e 

legislatures ot a vast arm) 
of bills designed to establish 
compulsory “unemployment in- 
surance.” It is highly impor- 
tant that business should know 
what type of legislation will 
make up this parade. 

Last January (1932), Wis- 
consin started the march by passing 
its Groves Act. In February, a joint 
commission appointed by the gov- 
ernors of New York, Massachusetts, 
Ohio, New Jersey, Pennsylvania and 
Connecticut* to study the problem of 
unemployment made recommenda- 
tions for legislation. In the Spring, 
a committee of the United States 
Senate expressed its conclusions on 
the subject. Happenings in last 
week’s convention of the American 
Federation of Labor showed that its 
members, though they differed on just 
what plan to back, will crusade for 
unemployment legislation this Winter. 
Already on legislative desks or about 
to be placed there are recommenda- 
tions from state commissions in 
Ohio, Connecticut, Illinois, Oregon, 
California, Massachusetts, and others, 
resulting from _ elaborate studies, 
made usually by or with the aid of 
university faculties. 


HAT sort of bills will be flood- 

ing our state legislatures this 
Winter? What will be their under- 
lying philosophy ? 

A study of the plans, existing or 
proposed, which have come to light 
so far gives several definite clues to 
the general character of future legis- 
lation. 

First, these plans differ sharply 
from those usually found in Europe. 
The tendency in the United States is 
(a) to steer clear of funds to which 
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contributions are made by the na- 
tional or local government; (b) to 
make payments to unemployed men 
only from actually established re- 
serves ;** (c) to place on the em- 
ployer or his industry (rather than 
on the state) the principal responsi- 
bility for creating or maintaining 
employment; and (d) to offer an in- 
centive for shouldering that re- 
sponsibility. 

In Europe, on the other hand, the 
tendency is to regard “unemploy- 
ment insurance” as social insurance, 
a part of the nation’s responsibility 
to care for the individual; conse- 
quently, the government usually con- 
tributes freely to the fund, payments 
are not limited to the size of the re- 
serve, the contributions of all em- 
ployers are pooled, and no direct in- 
centive is given to industry to create 
or to stabilize employment. 

Second, nearly all proposals in this 
country are State plans, entirely in- 
dependent of the Federal govern- 
ment. And in that they illustrate the 
sentiment of most students of the 
unemployment problem—that Feder- 
al legislation for unemployment in- 
surance is less desirable than state 
legislation, that it may even be un- 
workable. Additional evidence of 
this trend of thought lies in the 
American Federation of Labor’s de- 
cision in September to work for state 
rather than Federal legislation. and 
the conclusion of the United States 


Senate Committee to Investi- 
gate Unemployment Insurance 
that Federal legislation is un- 
desirable.f Summed up, the 
important arguments against 
Federal legislation of this char- 
acter are these: doubtful Con- 
stitutional sanction; the inflexi- 
bility of a Federal as compared 
with a state system in meeting 
local conditions; and the danger of 
creating a far-reaching Federal bu- 
reaucracy. 


HAT are the details of immedi- 
ately pressing state plans? 

Outlined on the opposite page are 
the essential provisions of three un- 
employment reserve plans, one now 
a law, the others in use for develop- 
ing further laws. Altogether, they 
apply to eight states, containing 51 
per cent. of our manufacturing wage- 
earners. 

Note these points: all are of the 
state-wide reserve type, providing 
reserves from which benefits are 
paid, rather than insurance in its 
usual sense. All are compulsory. 
Wisconsin provides, however, that if 
the employers of 175,000 employees 
(somewhat more than half of the 
total number of employees eligible) 
have by June 1, 1933, established 
voluntary reserve plans or job guar- 
antee plans acceptable to the State 
Industrial Commission, compulsory 
provisions of the law will not go into 
effect. And it is likely that other 
plans will provide for substantially 
the same arrangement. 





*In these six states are 46 per cent. of all 
manufacturing wage-earners. 

**Part of the troubles of the British ‘‘dole” 
have come from payment after exhaustion of 
reserves. 

*But the Federal government should, in the 
Senate Committee’s opinion, contribute indirectly 
to state unemployment plans by allowing certain 
income tax reductions to employers. 
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Three Unemployment Reserve Plans 


1932 


Wisconsin Unemployment 


Compensation Act 


Interstate Commission on 
Unemployment Insurance 





Baltimore Commission on 
Employment Stabilization 





Status 


January 29, 1932. 


Passed by Wisconsin Legislature, Recommendations of a commis- 


sion appointed by the governors 
of New York, Massachusetts, 


Ohio, New Jersey, Pennsyl- 
vania and Connecticut. Made 
public February 15, 1932. 


Tentative provisions in a bill now 


being prepared for presentation to 
the Maryland Legislature early in 
1933. Subject to modifications. 





Is prevention of unem- Yes. 


ployment specifically 
mentioned as a goal? 


Yes. 


Yes. 





When does the plan go July 1, 1933. Benefits begin one 


into effect? 


year later. 


Benefits begin one year after bill be- 


comes effective. 





Will it supersede volun- No, if the voluntary plans are 


tary plans already in 
operation? 


approved by the State Indus- 
triai Commission. 


No, if the voluntary plans provide 


benefits at least as large as 
those recommended. 


No, if such plans are approved by 


the Commission. 





What employees 
covered? 


are All those working for employ- 


ers of 10 or more persons each 
for 18 or more weeks per year. 
Exceptions: those unemployed 
because of misconduct, unwill- 
ingness to work, or a trade 
dispute; those receiving $1,500 
or more in wages during the 
12 months before total unem- 
ployment; agricultural, domes- 
tic, and certain government 
workers; employees of inter- 
state railroads and logging 
operations; by inference, em- 
ployees on salaries of $300 
or more a month, or guaran- 
teed salaries of $1,500 or more 
a year. 


All those working for an em- 


ployer of 6 or more persons. 
Exceptions: agricultural work- 
ers; and those normally earn- 
ing more than $200 a month. 


Those earning less than $2,400 per 


year. Probable exceptions: agri- 
cultural workers, domestic servants, 
government employees, casual and 
part-time employees, those engaged 
in interstate commerce, those work- 
ing for an employer of an as yet un- 
determined minimum number of 
persons. Voluntary insurance for 
those receiving in excess of $2,400. 





Who contributes to the The employer must contribute 2 The employer, contributes 2 per 


fund? How much? 
For how long? 


per cent. of the eligible pay- 
roll for the first two years; 
thereafter, 2 per cent. when the 
fund is less than $55 per em- 
ployee, 1 per cent. when it is 
between $55 and $75, and none 
when it is more than $75. The 
employee may contribute, but 
only in addition to the amount 
his employer puts in. 


cent. of his eligible payroll un- 
til the fund reaches $50 per 
employee; 1 per cent. to $75; 
thereafter nothing until the 
fund falls below $75. The em- 
ployee does not contribute. 
The Ohio representative recom- 
mends experiments with funds 
contributed to by employee as 
well as employer. 


Employer 


and employee in equal 
amounts. Employer contributes 
quarterly 2 per cent. of his eligible 
payroll for the preceding quarter. 
State Commission may increase rate 
to not more than 3 per cent. or 
reduce it to not less than 1 per cent. 
No provision for suspension of con- 
tributions when fund reaches certain 
size. 





What are the benefits? For total unemployment: 


How much? For how 
long maintained? 


50 per 
cent. of full time weekly wage, 
with the maximum $10 a week, 
the minimum $5. For partial 
unemployment: enough to raise 
total income to level of weekly 
benefit for total unemploy- 
ment. Employee is entitled to 
one week of benefit for each 4 
weeks of employment during 
the 12 preceding months, but 
10 weeks of total unemploy- 
ment benefits in any calendar 
year is the maximum. 


Maximum benefit: 


50 per cent. 
of the employee’s wages or $10 
a week, whichever is lower. 
For partial unemployment: 
none, if wages are more than 
60 per cent. of average weekly 
wages; if less, enough to raise 
income to 60 per cent., but in 
no case exceeding $10 a week. 
Ten weeks of unemployment 
benefits within any twelve 
months is the maximum. 


Normally, 50 or 60 per cent. of aver- 


But benefit un- 
equal 


age weekly wage. 
der no circumstances shall 
normal weekly wage. 





How long after lay-off Partial 


must employee wait 
for benefits to begin? 


unemployment _ benefits, 
at once; total unemployment 
benefits, after two weeks. 


Two weeks, unless applicant volunta- 


rily extends waiting period in re- 
turn for lengthened benefit period. 





Are reserve funds pool- 
ed or separated by 
manufacturers and/or 
industries? 


Separate reserve fund for each 


employer. 


employer, with Ohio represen- 
tative recommending consider- 
ation of pooled reserves. 


Separate reserve fund for each Probably central fund made up of 


premiums from all manufacturers. 
But may adopt separate reserve fund 
plan. 





financial re- 
the 


Is the 
sponsibility of 
employer limited? 


Yes, to the amount of the unem- 


ployment reserve. Benefits 
may be scaled down to prevent 
exhaustion of fund. 


employment reserve. Benefits 
may be scaled down to prevent 
exhaustion of fund. 


Yes, to the amount of the un- Yes, to the amount of the unemploy- 


ment reserve. Benefits may be 
scaled down to prevent exhaustion 
of fund. 





Is employer offered an Yes; 


incentive to stabilize 
his employment? 
How? 


once fund is_ established, 
emplover makes no _ further 
contributions unless employees 
are laid off 


Yes; 


once fund 
employer makes no‘ further 
contributions unless employees 
are laid off. 


is established, Yes; 


when fund is well established, 
pavments may be reduced to 1 per 
cent. Commission can classify em- 
ployers and reduce payments for 
those with good employment record. 





Who administers the Plan and fund: State Industrial Plan and fund: a state commis- Plan and fund: 


plan? The fund? 


Commission. 


sion. 


a State Unemploy- 
ment Insurance Commission. 
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Thoughts On the Business of Life 


“O country can be truly happy, 
no country can be truly wealthy, 
which does not develop all of its re- 
sources. So, too, it is an awful thing 
for a man to go through life without 
developing all the talents within him- 
self. If you go around knowing that 
there is creative ability within you, 
and you do not bring this out (and 
this is good old doctrine) you are 
damned. That is the parable of the 
talents in the Bible—Dr. John Er- 
skine. 


The question of human welfare is 
not an economic question. It is a 
moral question. Our civilization per- 
ishes unless the great powers it has 
developed are directed by a greater 
moral force.—Calvin Coolidge. 


If you can combine hard work and 
happiness in your work, you can 
ride over so-called “hard times” and 
never. feél a bump.—George L. 
Brown. | 


Selling only what’s asked for is 
like shooting at a decoy—it’s a sure 
thing but there’s no sport in it—The 
Kodak Salesman. 


It pays to get the other fellow’s 
point of view; besides it’s one of 
the few things worth getting that 
doesn’t cost anything—Exchange. 


Practical men, it is said, will not 
listen to an idealist. Yet, what has 
been the practical result from all the 
selfishness leading up to the great 
war? It has been to make people 
most unutterably miserable. You 
must forget yourselves both in pri- 
vate and national life. America will 
face incredible prosperity once the 
world has accepted the great truth 
that we must live and govern our 
nations, not for ourselves, but for 
others.—The Right Rev. Lord Wil- 
liam Gascoyne Cecil, Bishop of Ex- 
eter. 


If you want anything, go and get 
it—if you don’t want it, send for it. 
—Lord Northcliffe. 


A Text 


Let your speech be always 
with grace, seasoned with 
salt, that ye may know how 
ye ought to answer every 
man.—Colossians 4:6. 

Sent in by C. L. Trant, Troy, 
N. Y. What is your favorite 
text? A Forbes book 1s pres- 
ented to senders of texts used. 


When you sit down to play a game 
with any one, play it openly and put 
all your cards on the table. There’s 
more time lost in business by one 
side or the other—or both—trying to 
keep something hidden than the actu- 
al consummation of the proposal 
would take.—A. E. Lefcourt. 


A man may be happy without a 
fortune but he can never be happy 
without a friend—H. M. Stansifer. 


Greatness comes only to those who 
seek not how to avoid obstacles, but 
to overcome them.—Theodore Roose- 
velt. 


The important point is to be on 
the spot at the moment most favor- 
able for gaining the desired advan- 
tage; and it will be found that of 
men who get what they want in this 
world, both those who seem to hasten 
and those who seem to lounge are 
always at the right place at the right 
time.—David Graham Phillips. 


Another good thing about telling 
the truth is, you don’t have to re- 
member what you say.—Coleman 
Cox. 


Compromise is the essence of civi- 
lization—compromise and unselfish- 
ness. There must be a sacrifice, a 
true foregoing, in everybody’s life, 
now and then. The man who never 
compromises cheats; he takes more 
than his share; he gets something 
for nothing, and generally he gets 
what another gives up rather than 
be so small.—Alexander Banks. 


HE average citizen—the man of 

small resources — must know 
where he stands and what he faces. 
Property cannot sustain the ever- 
increasing drain. Business, big or 
little, cannot stand it. The man in 
the street must take seriously the 


truism that the power to tax is the 


power to confiscate. He must realize 
that we are nearing—if in some cases 
we have not already reached—the 
point where confiscation already has 
begun. For almost two decades our 
governments—national, state and local 
—have been expending more than 
they could afford—John W. Davis, 
former president, American Bar As- 
sociation. 


The deflection of the brains of 
America from making money out of 
the social order to solving the prob- 
lems produced by the social order 
is prettv nearly the gist of our prob- 
lem.—Dr. Harry Emerson Fosdick. 


There is no substitute for good 
management.—H. J. Klingler. 


Experience is a dead loss if you 
cannot sell it for more than it cost 
you.—Exchange. 


To understand that no man can 
subsist by himself alone, is to appre- 
ciate that the dependence of another 
is but the evidence of our own need, 
even though there appears to be no 
similarity between the two. 

Living is an interlocking, inter- 
changing process. 

We only clog the wheels for our- 
selves and others when we feel we 
are one and apart—when we make 
ourselves believe that we are a power 
unto ourselves—when we assume the 
attitude of absoluteness. 

Keep the wheels moving smoothly 
and everybody profits.—Exchange. 


The man who only half tries 
doesn’t even half make good.—Far- 
rington. 


No wind serves him who has no 
destined port.—Montaigne. 
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The Investment Possibilities 


of Air Conditioning 


has breathed the air 

as nature supplied it 
—dust, germs, fumes and 
all, hot or cold, dry or op- 
pressively humid, fresh or 
stale—and has only made 
the effort to keep a moder- 
ate indoor temperature in 
Winter, hoping that nature 
could successfully cope 
with all the other factors 
of discomfort and disease. 


To meet this universal, 
and obvious, yet long neg- 
lected need, a mammoth in- 
dustry is now in the mak- 
ing—Air Conditioning. Its 
future is vastly greater than 
its past, yet it is no longer 
merely a viSion; it is an 
actuality, as its widespread 
uses* prove. 

Air Conditioning, in 
very simple language, 
means the heating of air if 
it is too cold, cooling it if 
it is too warm, cleaning it 
if it contains dirt, moisten- 
ing it if it is too dry and 
drying it if too moist, and 
moving it so as to create 
pleasant currents of air. 
In other words, it is the 
science of making the at- 
mosphere in which we live 
as conducive as possible to 
comfort and health. 


Just ‘the thought that 
there is not a building or 


S INCE time began, man 


enclosed space of any kind any- 


By HENRY W. DOYLE 


THINK of a new industry which will open up to 
business a $5,000,000,000 market; 


think of an idea commercially greater than radio, 
aviation or electric refrigeration—one to be 
classed with the automobile; 


think of a product which has as its ready market 
every enclosed space on earth where people live, 
work, eat, or play; 


think of year-round comfort, where heat and 
cold and dryness and high humidity used to be; 


think of Winters without colds and Summers 
relieved from the plague of hay-fever; 


think of sleeping under one light blanket the year 
round, of commuting in comfort, of fresh cool air 
in subways, and working in coat and vest the hot- 
test Summer’s day; 


think of shopping, dancing, dining in mid-Sum- 
mer without mopping perspiration and melting 
collars; ; 


think of a home where draperies and furniture 
stay clean of dust, where antiques don’t crack 
apart, and pianos stay in tune for years; 


think of a product where one sale forces others, 
because every place lacking it is obsolete; 


Think of these— 


Then you’ve an idea of the size of the debt we 
may soon owe to the New Giant on to-day’s busi- 
ness horizon—AIR CONDITIONING. 


Building, particularly of large 


these types of equipment. 


It has been estimated 
that the potential market 
for Air Conditioning equip- 
ment in America is at least 
$5,000,000,000. It sounds 
large until we realize that 
there are 30,000,000 dwell- 
ing. houses, 2,500 large 
theatres, 1,000 department 
stores, 1,500 large banks, 
countless retail stores, 
hotels, office buildings, 
trains, steamships, mines, 
subways, restaurants, dance 
halls and factories—all 
prospects. 

Sales of this equipment 
are not dependent on new 
construction. Ordinary 
heating equipment deterio- 
rates. rapidly. Further- 
more, present types are so 
inefficient as compared with 
the’ new inventions that 
every owner “will seriously 
consider replacements. * 

The market is enormous 
and its cultivation depends 
upon the, resourcefulness 
of the. engineers in de- 
veloping fool-proof equip- 
ment, the ability of mass- 
production to bring down 
costs, and the effectiveness 
with which the advertising 
and educational work is 
carried out to inform peo- 
ple of. the comforts and 
benefits they can enjoy. 


When we think of the type of com- 


where on earth that is not a prospec- 
tive purchaser of some sort of Air 
Conditioning equipment is enough to 
stir the imagination of anyone as to 
its great possibilities. In general, 
Air Conditioning equipment is di- 
vided into three classes: 

1. Individual units, sometimes 
portable, to operate for the benefit of 
small rooms and shops. 

2. Medium-sized equipment for 
use in homes and small stores. 

3. Large installations for theatres, 
apartments, office buildings, etc. 





*See Forses, August 15, 1931, for a compre- 
hensive summary of these. 





structures, is almost at a standstill 
now because of the fact that such an 
abnormal amount of construction was 
done during the inflation years. There 
is a probability that it will be at low 
levels for some time to come. There- 
fore, the immediate market for Air 
Conditioning equipment would seem 
to be in the smaller units of classes 
one and two. The companies which 
have recently entered the field, such 
as General Electric, Holland Fur- 
nace, General Motors and American 
Radiator, apparently have _ this 
thought in mind in concentrating on 


panies entering the field, the vast re- 
sources behind them, and the eco- 
nomic need of a new market for man- 
ufactured products, it seems fairly 
certain that Air Conditioning will be 
developed at an abnormal speed. 


Typical Companies in the 
Business 


CARRIER CORPORATION was a pio- 
neer in the business and to-day, with 
its subsidiaries, is still the outstand- 
ing company. It leads the field in 
larger installations and does the com- 
plete job of designing, manufactur- 
ing and installing, and its equipment 
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is made so as to do the work of heat- 
ing, cooling, cleansing, circulating 
and humidifying the air. It is also 
manufacturing smaller units for 
shops, restaurants and homes. Af- 
filiated companies are located in Eu- 
rope, Australia and Japan. 


B. F. SturTevANT Company of 
Boston, like Carrier, began opera- 
tions in the air conditioning field 
many years ago. As far back as 1910 
it made an installation in the Pom- 
peian Room of the Congress Hotel 
in Chicago. Its air conditioning bus- 
iness is an outgrowth of its manufac- 
ture of mechanical draft, heating, and 
ventilating systems in which it has 
done business for the past 64 years. 
Its sale of air conditioning equip- 
nent has steadily increased, and it is 
said to have recently reached a total 
volume of $18,000,000 a year. The 
Sturtevant Company, itself, makes 
unit type equipment for shops, homes, 
etc., and its subsidiary, The Sturte- 
vant Cooling and Air Conditioning 
Company, specializes in larger instal- 
lations, such as the work done for the 
Southern California Edison Company 
and the Higbee Company of Cleve- 
land. The contract price of the lat- 
ter job alone was $715,000, and is be- 
lieved to be the largest department 
store installation made up to this 
time. 


AMERICAN RaptaTor & STANDARD 
SANITARY CorpPoRATION has made for 
years the principal part of air con- 
ditioning equipment, which is the 
heating plant, and it is now experi- 
menting and doing some manufactur- 
ing of the other equipment. How- 
ever, it has three subsidiaries, the 
American Blower Co., the Fox 
Furnace Co., and the Campbell 
Metal Window Corp. (which owns 
Maxim Noise Silencer patents), 
which are making complete air condi- 
tioning equipment. The great advan- 
tage the American Radiator group has 
over the others in the field is that it 
has contacts with 36,000 dealers in 
heating equipment all over the world 
which it proposes to use as its dis- 
tributing organization. Other com- 
panies may make such contacts, but 
the American Radiator Co. already 
has their goodwill and, actually, their 
accounts on its books. 


GENERAL ELEctrIic believes so 
much in the possibilities of air con- 
ditioning that it has established an 
entirely separate department to ex- 
ploit this field. It entered the mar- 
ket this Summer with a new and im- 
proved type of oil burner-boiler and 
has now brought out the humidify- 
ing, filtering and circulating apparatus 
which will make the complete equip- 


ment for Winter air conditioning. 
It, too, plans to go after the smaller 
installations in homes and shops, be- 
lieving that to be the greatest mar- 
ket now. An entirely new group of 
agents is being appointed. The pol- 
icy is to select companies or men who 
have had experience in creative sell- 
ing and market development. These 
dealers have added engineering and 
installation personnel to their organ- 
izations. 


FRIGIDAIRE, subsidiary of General 
Motors, has installed air condition- 
ing equipment of both the unit and 
central-duct type in every section of 
the country, in virtually every type 
of home, railroad car and com- 
mercial establishment. Outstanding 
installations in 1932 include: Gov- 
ernment Administration Building, 
Boulder City, Nevada; Hollywood 
Restaurant, New York; Executive 
Offices, Montgomery Ward & Com- 
pany, Chicago; Chronometer Test- 
ing Room, Naval Observatory; 
Union League Club, Philadelphia. 
Frigidaire has a separate division 
handling air conditioning activity 
under the direction of the widely 
known engineer, Charles F. Ketter- 


ing. 


Hotitanp FurNACE has taken the 
initiative in national advertising of 
an economical system for furnishing 
controlled temperature for homes, 
featuring a humidifying and circu- 
lating unit, at a cost of $235, plus 
cost of installation. It also has the 
warm air furnace for about $200. 
These two units for an ordinary ten- 
room house will cost about $800 to 
install complete with thermostats and 
regulators. If a refrigerating unit 
is used, the extra cost is $600. This 
company has offered the cooling and 
humidifying equipment only since the 


first of the year and reports the sale 
of 3,000 units. 


WESTINGHOUSE will enter the field 
next year with equipment of the unit 
type for use in offices, stores, 
homes. It, also, has ready for the 
market a complete line of railway air 
conditioning equipment, all of which 
has been in operation during the past 
season on the Illinois Central Rail- 
road. The Westinghouse Company 
is also doing extensive development 
work on “reverse cycle” refrigera- 
tion for home heating and cooling, 
and is going further than other 
manufacturers by experimenting 
with a type of electric heater in 
which wires are concealed in the 
walls for low temperature heating, 
permitting much lower room tem- 
peratures than are now necessary 
for comfort. 


MINNEAPOLIS HONEYWELL Co., al- 
thovgh not engaged directly in the 
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manufacture of the furnaces, mo- 
tors, and other air conditioning equip- 
ment, will share greatly in any ex- 
pansion of the business because it 
manufactures every conceivable ap- 
pliance for the automatic regulation 
of heat, humidity, gas, water and 
electricity, all of which enter into the 
construction of air conditioning equip- 
ment. 


YorK Ice MACHINERY CoRPoORA- 
TION is the largest manufacturer of 
refrigeration machinery and _ has 
sales service branches in 71 cities in 
the United States and 23 abroad. 
As orders for industrial refrigera- 
tion have decreased, business in air 
conditioning equipment has grown. 
The company has for some time in- 
stalled central air conditioning and 
cooling systems for homes and in 
the near future will place on the 
market several types of cabinet cool- 
ers and air conditioning units for 
domestic use, small stores and indi- 
vidual offices. As pioneers in the 
railroad air conditioning field, the 
company has recently had an order 
from the Baltimore and Ohio to 
equip 78 passenger cars—totalling 
142 which are in service. 


PuLLMAN, INc., with its enormous 
resources, has already begun the work 
of air conditioning trains and will 
undoubtedly be the leader in this line. 
This should be an extensive field be- 
cause of the great amount of discom- 
fort now experienced in ordinary 
train travel. 


THe TIMKEN SILENT AUTO- 
MATIC CoMPANY, subsidiary of the 
Timken-Detroit Axle Co., is manu- 
facturing now the “Airlux,” which 
attempts to do only the job of humid- 
ifying and sells for $115 and up, 
completely installed. It is adequate 
for a house of ordinary size. 


AUDITORIUM CONDITIONING Co. 
holds about twenty basic patents, 
mostly on large central plant in- 
stallations, pooled by Carrier and 
Sturtevant, which it licenses other 
companies to use. 


Other companies which have made 
more or less of a start are: 
Edwards Mfg. Co. Modine Mfg. Co. 
Ilg Electric Ventilat- Airway Electric Ap- 
ing Co. pliance Co. 
J. H. McCormick Co. Motor Wheel Co. 
Kelvinator Corp. Richardson & Boyn- 
Servel, Inc. ton. 
Parkes Cramer Co. Gar Wood, Inc. 


With so many companies already 
in the field and with others seeing the 
possibilities and invading it one after 
the other, it is certain that competi- 
tion will be intense, just as it was in 
electric refrigeration and radio, and 
earlier in the manufacture of automo- 
biles. It differs from the automobile 
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How Business is 
Affording Employees | 
the Comfort of Security 











Metropolitan Life's contracts 

afford a means to 

—create estates and incomes for families 

—pay off mortgages 

—educate children 

—provide income in the event of re- 
tirement 

—establish business credits 

—stabilize business organizations by 
indemnifying them against the loss 
of key-men 

—provide group protection for em- 
ployees covering accident, sickness, 
old age and death 

—provide income on account of dis- 
ability resulting from personal ac- 
cident or sickness. 

Metropolitan policies on individual lives, 

in various departments, range from 

$1,000 up to $500,000 or more, and 

from $1,000 down to $100 or less— 


premiums payable at convenient periods. 


The Metropolitan is a mutual organiza- 


tion. Its assets are held for the benefit: 


of its policyholders, and any divisible 
surplus is returned to its policyholders 
in the form of dividends. 
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“Your company has decided to adopt a plan by which, if it meets 
with approval, all the men and women in your departments will receive 
fixed incomes for life at retirement age. | will explain the plan. 


EW men or women accumu- 
late property enough so that 
income may go on when earn- 
ings fail because of old age. 


Security as to the future, the 
security that gives confidence 
and wipes out worry about old 
age, may be had today without 
the help of relatives, personal 
friends or government. 


Security not born of hope or 
good intentions but based on 
stipulated payments actuarially 
determined and applied in strict 
accordance with Insurance 
principles. 


Such security provides a fixed 
income beginning at a prede- 
termined age and continuing 
for life. 


LIFE 


Employees, ranging from presi- 
dent to office boy, are joining 
their employers in building up 
for themselves retirement in- 
comes through Retirement Plans 
administered and safeguarded 
by Life Insurance Companies. 


Employers are finding out that 
scientific Retirement Plans make 
for good will, open the paths of 
promotion and increase effi- 
ciency in their business. 


The Metropolitan has been ad- 
ministering Retirement Plans for 
industry for ten years. Its 
experience is freely open to 
business executives. 


A Metropolitan Field-Man will 
be glad to discuss examples of 
Retirement Plans now in suc- 
cessful operation. 


INSURANCE COMPANY 


—SSS=> FREDERICK H. ECKER, PRESIDENT + - > ONE MADISON AVE., NEW YORK, N. Y. 
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and radio in that at this early period 
of its development, it is being taken 
up by several of our very strongest 
manufacturing companies. 


An examination of the tabulated 
figures which follow will explain in 
part why we conclude that the bulk 
of the business in this new field will 
go to such companies as American 
Radiator, General Electric and Gen- 
eral Motors. It will take organiza- 
tions of broad scope and highly skill- 
ed departments of research, mass 
manufacturing facilities and ample 
capital to do extensive advertising in 
order to develop such a new busi- 
ness. These companies are fortu- 
nately situated in these respects and 
we would look for the same thing to 
happen which took place in electrical 
refrigeration—General Motors and 
General Electric (rather than the old 
manufacturers of ice boxes) became 
the outstanding factors in the field. 


«Investment Possibilities 


T ‘cannot be expected that the 
stocks of the companies in this 
business will leap rapidly to new high 
prices. There is still a period of re- 
fining the equipment, of education of 
the public, of establishing agencies, 
of eliminating unsound competition, 
and of the public’s developing the 
ability to buy, But the industry is on 
the rise and certain companies seem 
to be in a better position than others 
to reap the profits. 
If a selection of the four with best 
possibilities were made they would 
probably be: 


American Radiator. 
Carrier Corp. 
General Electric. 
General Motors. 


Fwnr 


General Electric and General Mo- 
tors because of their vast resources 
and their demonstrated success with 
electric refrigeration. 


Carrier Corp. because of its out- 
standing position to-day in spite of 
its relatively small capital resources. 

American Radiator for many rea- 
sons :— 


(a) Has complete manufacturing facili- 
ties. 

(b) Has ample cash. 

(c) Has a world-wide dealer organiza- 
tion. 

(d) Knows the advertising business. 

(e) Unlike General Electric or General 
Motors, so much of its sales and 
attention will be concentrated on 
air conditioning that profits when 
earned should be more completely 
reflected in the market price of 
its stock. 

However, the field is broad enough 
for a number of companies to do a 
large volume of business and:it may 
be confidently expected that:at least 
five companies, American Radiator, 
General Electric, General Motors, 
Carrier Corp. and Holland Furnace 
will, at the end of the next three 
years, be doing a business of the. first 
magnitude in Air Conditioning. 


Economic Effects 


T is extremely interesting to spec- 

ulate on the effects of the advent 
of a new business of this size. 

The general health and efficiency 
of people as a whole should improve 
noticeably over a period of years. It 
is also possible that living and work- 
ing and manufacturing conditions will 
be altered to the extent of bringing 
about social changes and even shifts 
in population. Economically, we can 
list certain businesses which should 
be helped and others which, sadly 
enough, will probably be hurt. 
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Favorable effects should be felt by: 


Manufacturers of Air Conditioning equip- 
ment itself. 

Electrical equipment companies, a 
market estimated at $1,000,000,000. 

Sheet steel, tin plate and copper manu- 
facturers, makers of metal for ducts. 

Tinners and plumbers who install the 
equipment. 

Companies making automatic controls. 

Weather stripping makers. 

Manufacturers of special insulated sash 
and windows. 

Chemical companies making refrigerants. 

Ice companies supplying ice where me- 
chanical refrigeration isn’t used. 

Utility companies who will 
power. 

The South, where working and living 
won’t be hampered by excessive heat. 

All building industries—for buildings 
not equipped with Air Conditioning will 
soon be obsolete and have to be remodeled 
or replaced. 


sell the 


Unfavorable effects may be felt by: 


Drug manufacturers, who rely on colds, 
sore throats, etc. 

Cosmetic companies, when dry skin and 
scalp troubles are minimized. 

Screen manufacturers, since windows will 
stay closed, keeping out flies and insects. 

Makers of room and ceiling fans. 

Manufacturers of vacuum cleaners—no 
dust through windows. 

Drapery and rug companies, with less 
damage from dirt. 

Railroads, due to less travel for comfort, 
although this will be partly offset by the 
attraction of air conditioned trains. 

Winter and Summer resorts, when peo- 
ple can be comfortable at home. 


A new industry of this size and 
widespread importance cannot come 
without great opportunities for the 
employment of labor and capital, and 
it is on the stimulating effects of such 
developments that American business 
has continued to press forward and 
thrive. Later, we may be able to look 
back and say that it was during, and 
perhaps because of the dark days of 
the depression, that this new giant in 
business was born. 





Financial Condition of Leading Manufacturers of Air Conditioning Equipment 





As of December 31, 1931 





——— In Millions of Dollars, Earnings Price 
Current Bank Current Working per share per share 

Cash Assets Loans Liab. Capital Bonds Pref. Stock SharesCom. 1931 1930 Nov. 15,32 
General Motors... 194.46 358.50 84.59 273.91 — $187,537,000 43,500,000 2.01 3.04 1454+ 
General Electric.. 115.06 219.09 28.48 190.61 $2,047,000 42,930,000 28,845,927 150 2.17 17%47 
Westinghouse .... 20.59 100.52 ee 7.37 93.15 — 3,998,000 2,586,181 1.52* 4.46 2914+ 
Amer. Radiator... 20.06 64.11 3.68 7.82 56.31 10,100,000 4,773,600 10,158,139 .09* .60 7HRt 
Holland Furnace. 37 10.82 .90 1.57 9.25 2,422,000 1,106,000 429,351 Al 3.67 6%t 
ee 62 9.79 pees 82 8.96 7,311,000 5,735,000 161,681 5.80*  1.04* 7Y4u 
Carrier Corp..... 48 3.72 55 1.09 2.63 278,000 1,496,000 285,083 2.17* .002* 5i%c 
Min. Honeywell.. 1.53 4.18 she 0.25 3.93 220,000 1,500,000 203,674 2.90 5.06 15+ 
Kelvinator ...... 3.05 6.96 0.86 6.10 1,075,000 _ 1,147,302 1.54 I 5t 
EE asia hicks 3.65 6.72 0.75 5.97 1,785,000 839,000 1,736,426 51 58 247 
Sturtevant, B. F.. 71 4.31 1.50 2.25 — 1,250,000 20,928 10.98* 0.71 Unlisted 
Copeland Prod.... 17 1.08 36 72 — — 51,900 6.05 2.06 454c 

* Losses + N. Y. Stock Exchange c N. Y. Curb Exchange u Unlisted 
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N the highest circles the disposi- 
tion is to take a calm view of 
the outlook. 

Hope is entertained that President- 
elect Roosevelt, impressed by a sense 
of the tremendous responsibility de- 
volving upon him, will select for his 
chief Cabinet portfolios men enjoy- 
ing public esteem and confidence. 

Congress, at its short session open- 
ing December 5, is expected to pass 
a sales tax and to exhibit sympathy 
with the Administration’s and the 
public’s insistence upon governmental 
economies. 

The financial world, which favors 
thoroughgoing war debt revision 
along lines similar to those evolved 
by European nations at Lausanne, is 
certain that, if not now, later on a 
settlement will be reached conducive 
to stimulation of international trade 
revival. This settlement, it is be- 
lieved, will take cognizance of the 
ability of the respective debtors to 
meet their obligations to us. It is 
admitted, for example, that Britain 
has a better case for downward re- 
adjustment than has France, which 
originally struck a much more favor- 
able bargain and now has about seven 
times as much gold as Britain. 


ATISFACTION is derived from 
the progress made by the share- 
the-work movement. Its _ spread, 
supplemented by public and private 
provision for meeting unemploy- 
ment distress, is expected to tide the 
country over the crucial Winter 
months without undue disturbance. 
The Democratic landslide has not 
been followed by any wholesale 
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Developments 


Mixed 


But 


Leaders Await 





liquidation by heavyweight investors, 
individual or institutional. 


HE financial world, indeed, has 

thus far manifested a co-opera- 
tive spirit, a desire to maintain the 
gains made after mid-year. It is 
significant that favorable dividend 
action has been taken by such power- 
ful corporations as United States 
Steel, General Motors, American 
Telephone. Also significant is this 
statement by Thomas W. Lamont, 
leading Morgan partner: 

“The panic of fear has subsided. 
Normal processes get under way. 
Gradually we see again the genius of 
the American people come to the 
fore. Efforts, systematic and gigan- 
tic, have been started and are now 
beginning to work. Almost the 
whole community seems banded to- 
gether, determined, first of all, each 
man to help his fellow, determined 
that no one shall perish from lack of 
food or shelter. Manifestly, and 
with renewed confidence on all sides, 
men are exerting their best efforts 
toward construction. 

“The deflation of commodities 
seems almost at an end. Hard work 
begins to fill up the gaps. The 
fingers of a new dawn stretch their 
tips above the horizon. There are 
signs of betterment decidedly more 
tangible than hope.” 

Industrial and trade trends con- 
tinue mixed. 

There has been disappointing delay 
in putting men to work on projects 
for which public funds have been 
voted. The Home Loan Banks, loud- 
ly trumpeted, have thus far accom- 


Events Hopefully 


plished little or nothing. Total con- 
struction is still regrettably limited. 
Consequently, the steel and other in- 
dustries identified with building are 
operating at low ratios and, as a rule, 
at unsatisfactory prices. 

Neither notable increases nor de- 
creases are being recorded in electric 
consumption, coal production, bank 
clearings, automobile sales, retail 
trade, foreign trade or the commodity 
price level. 


AILWAY car loadings, after 
their encouraging gains, have 
experienced moderate seasonal reces- 
sion. On the other hand, commercial 
and bank failures are fewer. Securi- 
ty quotations have sagged, but there 
has been only restricted liquidation. 
Pressure is being brought to bear 
upon banks to act more liberally in 
the matter of encouraging com- 
mercial and industrial activity. Cau- 
tion, however, still predominates. 
Bankers are uncertain over how 
Washington may deal with the more 
or less drastic banking bills sched- 
uled for prompt submission to Con- 
gress. Meanwhile, it is to be noted 
that gold continues to flow into this 
country, reflecting restoration of in- 
ternational faith in this country’s 
stability. 

All in all, developments since the 
election have been reassuring rather 
than disturbing. 

Decisive action is unlikely to be 
taken by financial and industrial 
leaders until the temper of Congress 
can be gauged and until the com- 
plexion of the Roosevelt Cabinet be- 
comes known. 
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TIME-SAVING NEWS 
A Digest for Busy Men 


RAILROADS 


Earnings Set High for 
Year as Car Loadings Go 
Into Seasonal Decline 

T HE YEAR’S BEST EARNINGS for 

all Class I railroads were turned in 

for the month of September, but the 

final figure still fell considerably short 

of our overly optimistic forecast of 

around $57,000,000, which was made in 
this section last issue. 

For the month of September, net rail- 
way operating income has been finally 
announced at $49,647,000. This total is 
an increase of nearly 100 per cent. over 
the $28,000,000 reported in the previous 
month of August and is the largest 
monthly income shown since October of 
1931, but it still falls slightly short of 
the $55,000,000 shown in the correspond- 
ing month of last year, and thus failed 
to bear out our suggestion of an in- 
crease over the preceding year. 

The record is a satisfactory one, how- 
ever, for it showed the percentage de- 
cline in both gross revenue and net 
operating income the smallest for any 
month this year, at only 22 per cent. 
for gross and about 10 per cent. for net 
income. 


iesnecapenetind TRAFFIC has _ followed 
our suggested forecast a little better 
than did earnings. As indicated last is- 
sue, the record of 650,578 cars loaded 
in the week of October 15th is virtually 
certain to remain the record for the 
entire year. Traffic has begun to drop 
off in its usual seasonal decline and such 
recessions are generally fairly rapid in 
the final month of the year. It is still 
notable, however, that current loading 
figures are running only about 16 per 
cent. behind the corresponding weeks of 
last year, compared with as high as 45 
per cent. during some of the periods 
last Summer. 


PRICES 


Markets Drift Irregularly 
but Firm Tone is Evident 

4, AIR STABILITY has marked the 

trend of commodity prices during 
the past month. The movement has been 
quiet and irregular, with weakness crop- 
ping out every so often, but with good 
buying support on most of the declines, 
and even satisfactory recoveries in many 
of the most important staples. 

The monthly index numbers have 
shown rather substantial reactions from 
the high points set up in early Autumn 
but are still well above the lows set at 
the beginning of the past Summer. The 
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Irving Fisher weekly index has displayed 
good stability during the past month and 
has rallied slightly in the past couple of 
weeks. Based on 1926 average levels as 
100, the latest figure stands around 60, 
compared with a high of 63 in Septem- 
ber and a low of 59% early in July of 
the present year. 


Commodity Price Indexes 


Month Year 

Latest Ago Ago 

Dun’s Tndex .c2.< 134.700 136.555 140.369 
Bradstreet’s ........ 6.9658 7.2753 8.0877 

Bureau of Labor .. 64.4 65.3 70.3 


rTMHE GRAIN MARKETS have had 
their spells of weakness, but in gen- 
eral prices have not reacted as far as 
newspaper headlines might indicate. 
Around the middie of November there 
was a fairly general buying movement, 
and those advances have not been en- 
tirely cancelled by the moderate reac- 
tions of later in the past month. Wheat, 
corn, oats and the iesser grains are still 
slightly above the quotations current 
around the beginning of the month. 


Latest Commodity Prices 


2 Wks. Year 

Latest Ago Ago 

Wheat, No. 2 red.... $ .683%4 $ .62% $ .74% 

Corn, No. 2, yellow .. 4238 40% D4 

WORRA: FU S hcascaass .27 .26Y% 39Y, 
BEE casbsiannswaeres 3.75 3.70 4.65 

CIE ncmitacbeawcinn es 08% 085% 06% 
Sumar, Gran ..scc00- 4.25 4.25 4.50 
Beef, Family ........ 13.00 14.00 17.00 
Tron, 2% Phila. ...... 13.59 13.84 15.51 
Steel, Pittsburgh .... 26.00 26.00 29.00 
OS reer 3.00 3.00 3.95 
ROE. Scan ccgsascsies 5.38 5.25 6.50 
Zme, KE. St. Louis .. .3.1 3.05 3.20 
WEE <éacewaksndcsnvenas 23.62 23.50 23.10 
a ae 6.25 6.15 6.10 
Rubber ...... 3.37 3.50 4.49 
Gasoline 12. Bb 123 
Crude Oil 98 98 71 





Cotton quotations have also held up 
fairly well, with prices about on a par 
with those current at the beginning of 
November. Iron and steel markets have 
shown a somewhat softer tendency in 
the past fortnight, but no important de- 
clines have been announced in posted 


prices. The miscellaneous metals have 
done better than the average and are 
generally a little higher than a month 
ago. 

Crude oil and refined quotations have 
also held firm, and there have even been 
moderate advances in posted prices for 
gasoline through various territories of 
the country. 


LABOR 
AND WAGES 


Employment and Payrolls 
Gain Further Throughout 
Nation 

MPLOYMENT INCREASES CON. 
TINUE, according to the latest re- 
ports from state as well as_ national 
labor statistics bureaus, although such 
figures are somewhat behind the times. 

For the latest month reported, New 
York State shows a gain in factory em- 
ployment of 2.8 per cent. compared with 
the seasonal expectation of less than 1 
per cent. rise. As in several previous 
months, New York City figures showed 
even a larger advance than those for 
the entire state. 

The latest monthly gain in the New 
York City figure advances the factory 
employment index to nearly 60, or a 
gain of about 11 per cent. since last 
July, but the figure 1s still 17 per cent. 
below that of a year ago. 


ig peng EMPLOYMENT figures 
also show another satisfactory gain 
for the latest month reported. Based on 
statistics from all over the country, the 
gain in national employment approxi- 
mates better than 1 per cent., while fac- 
tory payrolls are up nearly 4 per cent. 
over the previous month. 

The best gains throughout the entire 
country were registered by the coal min- 
ing industries, both anthracite and bitu- 
minous sharing in the improvement. 


MONEY and 
BANKING 


Christmas Savings Spur 

Circulation with Interest 

Rates at New Low Levels 

HRISTMAS SAVINGS CLUBS are 
currently distributing around $500,- 
000,000 to an estimated membership of 
more than ten million. Approximately 
seven thousand savings banks and other 
thrift institutions throughout the coun- 
try are involved in this distribution, 
which amounts to about $42 per member. 
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This year’s distribution is about 11 per 
cent. below that of a year ago, when it 
was estimated that $47 per member was 
paid out. It is significant, however, that 
the $42 per member for this year will 
buy a good deal more on the average 
than did the $47 per member distributed 
a year ago. 

Interest Rates 


2 Wks. Year 
Latest Ago Ago 


Call Money ......05-.0% 1% 1% 2%2% 
60-90 Day Time ........ y, h 3 
Commercial Paper .... 1% 1% 3% 
New York Rediscount . 2% 2% 3% 


| Speen FAILURES took a slight spurt 
toward the end of the past month, 
but the closings were restricted for the 
most part to special localities, and none 
of them was particularly important. 
Figures for all of October show that 
total bank failures in that month were 
only 67, compared with the record for 
the entire depression of 522 failures in 
October of last year. 


ROKERS’ LOANS DECLINE ir- 
regularly and slowly but are cur- 
rently off more than $70,000,000 from 
the intermediate high of mid-September. 
Latest reports by the New York Federal 
Reserve show total loans to brokers at 
only about $345,000,000. This figure is 
less than $15,000,000 above the extreme 
low point for all time set up toward the 
end of July in the present year. 
Debits to individual banking accounts 
have held up fairly well and are gradu- 
ally increasing along the course of their 
usual seasonal trend toward the holiday 
season. 


Latest Weekly Bank Clearings 





District 1932 1931 
ge ee $2,687,490,000 $4,095,377,000 
OO ee 225 502,402, 
Philadelphia ...... 273,413,000 437,693,000 
ee 319,000,000 499,945,000 
Richmond ......... 187,695,000 268,824,000 
ee 136,282,000 223,729,000 
MINS fareia.c<idis.ais ote 077,000 1,113,743,000 
a eS ee 156,891,000 238,319,000 
Minneapolis ....... 99,119,000 164,361,000 
Kansas City ...... 169,507,000 285,053,000 
EN. so dewsienc ese 118,171,000 162,544,000 
San Francisco .... 419,958,000 623,650,000 

WOOL -csivdexs $5,561,835,000 $8,615,640,000 


SHIPPING 


New French Super-Liner 
Launched. Ready in a 
Year. Passenger Traffic 
Declines 
HE NORMANDIE has finally been 
decided upon as the name for the 
new French super-liner, and she has 
recently been launched at Saint Nazaire. 
The new boat will emerge early in 1934. 
as the new flagship of the French Line, 
and will be the largest passenger steam- 
ship in the world. 





The super-liner will weigh about 73,- 
000 tons, will have motors developing 
over 160,000 horsepower, a speed of 30 
knots and will accommodate more than 
2,000 passengers. 


CEAN PASSENGER’ TRAFFIC 

is well past its Summer peak and 
it is no surprise to find the figures 
setting new low records for many years 
past. In spite of the low passenger 
rates which most of the trans-Atlantic 
lines put into effect last Spring, figures 
recently published show that ocean pas- 
senger traffic between the United States 
and Europe declined more than 50,000 
fares in the period from June Ist to 
September 26th, 1932, as compared with 
total traffic for the corresponding 
period of last year. 

Passenger steamships operating be- 
tween the United States and Europe 
during the period noted carried only 
509,000 passengers, compared with 552,- 
000 last year, while in the Canadian- 
European service about 90,000 passen- 
gers were carried this year, compared 
with nearly 98,000 in 1931. 


OING EAST was a comparatively 
more popular pastime than going 
West, according to this report. In the 
eastbound service passengers carried 
declined only 5,879 from last year, while 
in the westbound trade there was a 
decline of 37,000. This trend is quite 
definitely due to the depression in the 
United States which has led a great 
many foreign-born residents to go back 
to their native land and live on their 
savings until the depression has passed. 
Such suggestions are also borne out 
by the fact that traffic in the tourist and 
third class quarters eastbound from the 
United States showed an increase over 
last year while all other classes showed 
declines. 


INTERNATIONAL 


Governments Struggle 
Again with Foreign Debt 
Question. Germany’s 
“New Deal” 

HE FOREIGN DEBT PROBLEM 
has been pretty clearly put up to 
the United States by the chief foreign 
debtors who lost very little time in un- 
covering this world topic which appears 
to have been buried by something ap- 
proaching a gentlemen’s agreement dur- 

ing the American political campaign. 
Though nothing very decisive has ap- 
peared out of the conference between 
President Hoover and President-elect 
Roosevelt, the sentiment in Congression- 
al circles appears to be that that Amer- 
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ican body, which has final say on such 
matters, will be strongly against any 
easy cancellation or settlement of the 
problem. 


HE GERMAN UPSET, in which the 

von Papen cabinet resigned, does 
not appear to have caused as much con- 
fusion as might have been expected. Al- 
though the Hitler forces have begun to 
lose ground, as indicated in results of 
the recent national election, the com- 
bined forces against Von Papen in the 
new Reichstag were too strong to be 
further defied. While Von Papen and 
Von Schleicher have stepped gracefully 
down after a comparatively long and 
stormy rule, there are no indications as 
yet that their power in the German 
government has come to an end, despite 
the friendly gestures toward Mr. Hitler. 
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WASHINGTON 


“Lame Duck” Session of 
Congress will Tackle Debts, 
Beer and Budget 
TMHE DEMOCRATIC CONGRESS, 
which will reconvene on December 
5th, is indicated as extremely of that 
flavor by recent shifting of membership. 
It appears that the Democrats will have 
a majority of ten in the House of Repre- 
sentatives during the coming “Lame 
Duck” session, and probably a working 
majority in the Senate, although the 
division in that body is still fairly even. 
The real results of the Democratic 
landslide in November, however, will not 
be apparent in Congress until the Sev- 
enty-third session meets a year from 
now, or earlier in case the new President 
calls a special session. In that new Con- 
gress there are indicated 59 Democratic 
senators against only about 36 Republi- 
cans. 


HE “LAME DUCK” SESSION is 

not supposed to go on a rampage, 
but you never can tell about any Con- 
gress, and furthermore, the forthcoming 
session will have some rather ticklish 
problems before it. Among the most 
important of these are the legalization of 
beer, the foreign debt situation and fur- 
ther measures both for economy and 
increased taxation. 


COTTON and 
GRAIN 


Domestic Cotton Crop Es- 
timated Small but Corn 
Sets a Bumper Record 


MALL COTTON CROP appears 
still in prospect despite the fact that 
the Department of Agriculture has been 
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few reports. The latest estimate by the 
Department of Agriculture places the 
total domestic crop for the present sea- 
son at 11,947,000 bales, compared with 
only 11,425,000 bales in the October Ist 


report. 


U.S. COTTON CROP STILL LOWEST én 10 YEARS 
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In spite of this gradual upward revi- 
sion, however, the domestic crop, if the, 
present forecasts are borne out, will be 
the smallest seen in the United States 
since 1923, when the crop was only a 
little more than 10,000,000 bales. The 
current estimate of a little under 12,- 
000,000 bales would compare with the 
high yield of more than 17,000,000 bales 
for the 1931-32 season. 

Meanwhile, cotton consumption has 
increased moderately in the United 
States. During October of the present 
year, Bureau of the Census reports 502,- 
000 bales of lint cotton consumed in 
United States mills, compared with only 
492,000 bales in September of this year, 
and with 461,000 bales consumed in 
October of the previous year. Total 
consumption for August, September and 
October of 1932 is reported at around 
1,400,000 bales. 


HE CORN CROP still promises to 

go contrary to the general trend in 
1932 harvests and set up a new high 
record yield for many years previous. 
The latest report by the Department of 
Agriculture estimates the domestic corn 
crop at 2,921,000,000 bushels, compared 
with 2,557,000,000 bushels in 1931. If this 
increased crop actually comes to final 
harvest, it will be the largest corn crop 
seen in this country since 1923, when 
production totaled three billion bushels. 


OTHER 
COMMODITIES 


Oil Statistics Improve. 
World Sugar Production 
Shows Another Drop 

S UGAR IMPROVEMENT has not 
been very definitely defined as yet, 
but there appears some more favorable 
tendency in world production. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture estimates total 
world sugar production for the 1932-33 
season considerably under the crop of 
29,000,000 tons last year, which, in turn, 
showed a favorable reduction from the 

32,000,000 tons in the season before. 
Another factor which enters into the 
Picture is the recent destructive hurri- 
cane which swept across a rich growing 
section of Cuba and is estimated to have 
damaged over 100,000 tons of sugar on 
that island. Some of the estimates in- 


dicate that well over 50,000 tons of 
Cuban sugar will be a total loss as a 
result of the destructive storm. 


PDETROLEUM PRODUCTION con- 

tinues highly irregular, but in gen- 
eral the trend seems still a satisfactory 
one which is keeping crude oil output 
at fairly low points. 

The latest report of the American 
Petroleum Institute shows daily average 
crude oil production in the United 
States around 2,110,000 barrels. This is a 
satisfactory recession of over 23,000 bar- 
rels in a single week, with most of the 
changes recently taking place in Okla- 
homa and California. The latest figures 
are still moderately above the extreme 
low levels for the present year, but on 
the other hand they are not so very far 
from the lowest figures reported in the 
past several years. 
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CANADA 


Dominion Grain Yields 
Promised Much Larger 
Than Last Year 
INAL CROP REPORTS for the en- 
tire Dominion will not be available 
for some time, but total yield of wheat 
in all of the provinces has been esti- 
mated at around 430,000,000 bushels, 
compared with only a little over 300,000,- 
000 bushels harvested last year. 
Practically all of the important crops 
show fairly large gains 
Indicated yields of grain in the three 
prairie provinces compare as follows: 


1932 1931 
Wheat ...... 411,000,000 284,000,000 
Eee 247,000,000 184,000,000 
ee 8,763,000 4,157,000 
Barley s..0< 66,000,000 51,000,000 
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Bought and Sold 
and Carried on Con- 
servative Margin 


J. S. BACHE & CO. 
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OPENING AN ACCOUNT 


Many helpful hints on trading procedure 
and methods in our booklet. Copy free 
on request. 


Ask for booklet J 6 
Any listed securities bought 


and sold 
(isHoim & (HapmaN 
Established 1907 


Members New York Stock Exchange 
52 Broadway New York 























Let holly-time 
mean holiday 


ALL day long at Chalfonte-Haddon 
Hall, Christmas is a delightful ad- 
venture. Carols in the morning. 
Stockings . . . stuffed with surprises 
.- -- on the doorknobs, for the chil- 
dren. A plump family turkey for 
dinner. Entertainments. Concerts. 
Here is all the gaiety of a Christmas 
at home, all the comfort . . . without 
the long hours of exhausting prepa- 
ration. The hotel itself is a fairyland 
of poinsettias and fragrant Christ- 
mas trees. The decorated Boardwalk 
a sight to remember always. 


In addition, there is the brilliant 
beauty of the winter sea, the crisp 
and tonic ocean air. 


Grown-up families, too, have 
found Chalfonte-Haddon Hall a 
happy place. Bring your family for 
the week-end, or the whole holiday 
week. Special holiday entertain- 
ment. Winter rates . .. the lowest 
in years. Write for information. 


American and European Plans 


CHALFONTE- 
HADDON HALL 


ATLANTIC ciTy 
Leeds and Lippincott Company 











Atlas Corporation 
DIVIDEND NOTICE 


NOTICE IS HEREBY GIVEN that a dividend of 
75¢ per share for the quarter ending De- 
cember 1, 1932, has been declared on the $3 
Preference Stock, Series A, of Atlas Cor- 
poration, payable December 1, 1932, to 
holders of such stock of record at the close 
of business on November 19, 1932. 


WattTerR A. PETERSON, Treasurer. 














TEXAS GULF SULPHUR COMPANY 

The Board of Directors has declared a distri- 
bution of 50 cents per share on the Company’s 
2,540,000 shares of capital stock without nominal 
or par value, payable on December 15, 1932, to 
stockholders of record at the close of business on 
December 1. 1932. 

H. F. J. KNOBLOCH, Treasurer. 


The United Gas and 


Electric Corporation 
1 Exchange Place, Jersey City, N. J. 
November 18, 1932. 
The Board of Directors this day declared a 
quarterly dividend of one and three-quarters per 
cent (134%) on the Preferred Stock of the Corpo- 
ration, payable January 1, 1933 to stockholders of 
record December 16, 1932. 
T. A. McKENNA., Treasurer. 

















E. I. DU PONT DE NEMOURS & CO. 

Wilmington, Delaware, November 21, 1932. 
The Board of Directors has this day declared a 
dividend of $0.50 per share on the outstanding $20.00 
par value Common Stock of this Company, payable De- 
cember 15, 1932 to stockholders of record at the close of 
business on November 30, 1932; also dividend of $1.50 a 
share on the cutstanding debenture stock of this Com- 
pany, payable on January 25, 1933 to stockholders of 

record at the close of business on January 10, 1933. 

CHARLES COPELAND. Serretary. 











Auto Makers May Try Retailing 


FORBES for 


Dealer Mortality Forcing Factories to 
Act—Production Gained in November 


By PHILIP H. SMITH 


Opening of a sales and _ service 

station in Buffalo by Ford, and the 
announcement that this was the first of 
a group of such factory branches, has 
precipitated widespread questioning 
about the future of car retailing, Edsel 
B. Ford says that the factory branches 
will serve as experimental laboratories 
where marketing facts can be collected 
for the benefit of the entire dealer 
organization, but there are many who 
think that this move is the forerunner 
of much necessitous factory participa- 
tion in retail selling by manufacturers 
at large: 

It has been said that there are no 
new good dealers to be had; that there 
is no capital available to put into dis- 
tribution, and that dealer mortality 
leaves no choice to manufacturers but 
to jump into the breach. There is 
enough truth in these statements to 
warrant some rather decisive steps being 
taken and it looks as if factory branches 
would multiply next year. 


NORD PLANNING BRANCHES. 


ANUFACTURERS are loath to 

enter the retailing field. In metro- 
politan centers direct factory represen- 
tation has been quite common, but usual- 
ly could be traced to the need of con- 
trolling the territory. When retailing 
has been tried it left no mark of having 
been successful. Now in many com- 
munities direct retailing must be prac- 
ticed or the territory left without repre- 
sentation. 

It is no secret that selling automobiles 
has been unprofitable, and particularly 
so under present economic conditions. 
Mortality among dealers reflects this 
so strongly that the fact cannot be 
dodged. For years, the dealer organiza- 
tions have been subsidizing the pro- 
ducer and the consumer and this leaves 
distribution minus the necessary capital 
to carry on. 

The answer to the present dilemma is 
not obvious, but entrance of the manu- 
facturer into distribution seems to be 
the step decided upon, whether wise or 
unwise. Matters are coming to a head 
quickly, hence it is sales and not pro- 
duction which will predominate in news 
value in 1933. 


(eee Output Drops. Output of 
motor vehicles fell more sharply 
than expected in October, dropping 42 
per cent. from the September volume 
to aggregate 50,270 units, the lowest 
since November, 1918. This makes the 


first ten months’ production total 1,260,- 
849 units, which represents a decline of 
45 per cent. from the same period a 
year ago. 

These figures make it evident that 





November will be better, for it was the 
preparations for bringing out new mod- 
els that checked activity so sharply. 
These models are now on production 
lines and a healthy volume will be 
needed to stock dealers. October is, 
therefore, likely to be the low point of 
the year. 


ASOLINE Consumption. The use 

of gasoline in the first eight months 
of this year was 6.5 per cent. below that 
of the same period last year, but August, 
the last month.on record, showed an in- 
crease of more than 8 per cent. over 
july. This rise may have been due to 
the putting into motion of cars during 
the vacation period, or it may reflect 
a turn in the tide. If Fall consumption 
drops less than the seasonal normal, it 
will be cause for real optimism as indi- 
cating that the bottom has been passed. 


OREIGN Competition. The phrase 

“foreign competition” has grown to 
mean competition between our products 
and those manufactured in the coun- 
tries in which we sell, but it is coming 
to have wider significance. English 
automobile exports, for example, are 
said to have risen from seven per cent. 
of our volume in 1928 to 54 per cent. in 
the first seven months of this year 
This doesn’t signify an enormous _in- 
crease in British output, but a propor- 
tionate increase in exports because of 
tariff walls which are shutting off mar- 
kets for American cars. It may also be 
traced to England’s departure from the 
gold standard, though it is too early to 
tell just how great a part the depreci- 
ation in value of currency has played. 
What it does drive home is the end 
of free and easy exporting and the 
necessity for making some breach in 
tariff walls if American cars are to win 
back their dominant position in world 
markets. 


in, Panes in the Sky. Foreign automo- 
bile shows have a way of forecasting 
coming design events in the United 
States, for the European producer with 
his limited output, takes more kindly 
to change. This year’s French Salon 
featured independent suspension, that 
is, independent springing of wheels. In 
some instances front wheels alone were 
so treated and in others, all four wheels. 
None of the new American models 
yet announced has adopted this new 
feature, but it is under consideration and 
will probably appear among the 1933 
models. If this transpires, and engi- 
neers and the public take to it, a wide 
adoption would follow in 1934. 
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New Ideas for Many 


Chimes—Quick Wage Calculation Without Mistakes 


By CHAPIN HOSKINS 


interesting new products have 

been brought to the attention of 
this department than in any similar 
period in many months. Just another 
sign of renewed business activity, per- 
haps. But certainly good news to many 
potential users of these products. 


Here are only a few of the most in- 
teresting : 


Ginter the last issue of ForBEs, more 


For advertisers, and manufacturers 
who ship by mail: a new type cotton 
mailing bag in which a letter can be en- 
closed without increasing the postage 
rate. 


For banks and stores: an electrical 
loudspeaker (designed to take the place 
of regular bells on church towers) which 
reproduces the tone of famous old-world 
bells. A bank or other building which 
has an ordinary doorway clock can gain 
the advertising value of chimes, indoors 
or out, by installing the chime-reproduc- 
ing apparatus. 


For electricity users: a switch that 
makes easy the economical arrange- 
ment of putting the switch ahead of the 
meter instead of after it. 


For employers: a card-system used in 
Holland for quick calculation of wages 
and labor costs on hourly work. “A 
mere boy may calculate for several hun- 
dreds of men in as many minutes as for- 
merly were needed hours. And without 
the possibility of making mistakes,” says 
the inventor. 


For farm-owners: with superballoon 
tires, a farm tractor can pull one more 
plow than can a tractor with steel 
wheels. 


For foundrymen: a portable feeding 
machine for automatic and correct mix- 
ing of such alloys as nickel-chromium 
cast iron. 


For fruit-growers and farmers: a 
method of helping plants to resist frost 
by lowering their sap-freezing points 
through use of soluble salts in the soil. 
(This is not the same as the much-her- 
alded new Russian method of seed- 
treating.) 


For householders: a kitchen coal range 
that, besides cooking and _ heating 
water will heat and humidify a six-room 
house (without overheating the kitchen) 
will appear on the market this Winter... 
It uses heat and gases that ordinarily 
go up the flue, and has electrically oper- 
ated forced drafts for quick starting. 


For lighting in odd places: a 75-watt 
lamp nearly twelve inches long and only 
one and a quarter inches in diameter. 





Inventions 
Users—Radio Instead of 


For machine shops: a completely mo- 
torized vertical turret lathe with table 
speeds (in the 42-inch machine) rang- 
ing from four to 150 revolutions per 
minute. 

For machinery manufacturers: a front- 
operated electric switch only 53% by 3% 
by 234 inches that has a capacity of 30 
amperes or one horse power at 125 volts. 


For motor-users: The other day I saw 
a motor weighing five and a half ounces 
that runs normally at only 3600 r.p.m. 
and continues to pull, without stalling, 
at very low speeds. ... Speed reducing 
for all kinds of motors is much more 
efficient than it was two or three years 
ago. One new line of motor-connected 
speed reducers claims 97 per cent. ef- 
ficiency in applying the power of motors 
rated from three-quarters to 75 horse- 
power to operations requiring from four 
to 400 revolutions per minute. 


For the office: a reproducing machine 
with no type to set, no stencils to cut, 
no electrotypes to be made. It photo- 
graphs and lithographs at low cost. 

Also, a typecasting machine (for dup- 
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GOING UP! 


You’Lt be surprised, how 
much better you feel and 
how your spirits go up after 
a moment out for a drink 
of Canada Dry. With its 


cool sparkle, it refreshes 
you. Its matchless flavor 
‘delights you. And its rep- 
utation as a pick-up is a 
byword. 

Two convenient sizes .. . 
the new large size and the 
familiar twelve-ounce bot- 


tle ... at the new low prices. 


CANADA 
DRY 


The Champagne of 
Ginger Ales 


























licating anything that is typewritten) 
operated by one of your regular type- 
writers. ; 

For package users: a round container 
for dry or moist products with a cover 
that fits tightly and doesn’t come off by 
accident. Made of paraffin-impregnated 
fiber board, with metal rings top and 
bottom. 

Also, a fiber can which may be used 
instead of a metal can for such items as 
talcum powder. The tapering top slips 
on after the can is filled. 


For stores, factories, filling stations: 
glass bricks, coated on five sides with 
color, with one plain flint-glass side ex- 
posed to the weather, make possible 
novel advertising effects while giving 
extra light to the interior. 


For truck-fleet owners: a windshield 
defroster with which the driver can thaw 
solid-frozen ice from his glass even at 
20° below zero. The device, a chro- 
mium-plated die-cast zinc reflector, fo- 
cuses the (invisible, ultra-hot) infra-red 
rays. 

For users of luminous tube signs: a de- 
vice (“capacitor-transformer”) which re- 
duces operation cost of a sign or group 
of signs by improving power-factor. 


Readers may feel free to write Mr. 
Hoskins, in care of Forbes, for further 
information about any of the items 
which appear in his department, or for 
any related information that may mean 
$ and ¢ to a reader or his company. 
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HIGH 
GRADE 
BOND 


for Small Investors 


New York State Elec- 
tric & Gas Corporation 
414% First Mortgage Bonds 
are available in $100 units. 
These bonds meet the re- 
quirements of investments 
legal for savings banks in 
many states. Such securities 
are not as a rule available 
in small amounts. 
Present yield over 5% 












General Utility Securities 


Incorporated 
61 Broadway New York City 


Please send me Circular L 73 


Name 





Address— 


























If you see it in FORBES you can 
use it in your business 











Odd Lots 


The accumulation of capital 
requires patience and present 
sacrifice. 


By purchasing Odd Lots of 
high grade securities, it is not 
necessary to accumulate a 
comparatively large sum before 
one’s savings can be conserva- 
tively and profitably invested. 


The many advantages of pur- 
chasing Odd Lots are explained 
in an interesting booklet. 


Ask for F. 552 


100 Share Lots 


John Muir&@ 


Members 
New York Stock Exchange 


39 Broadway New York 
Branch O ffice—11 West 42nd St. 


























WHAT STOCKS 
To Buy NOW! 


URRENT buying advices of 15 

leading Economists summarized 
in our latest Bulletin. Also prices at 
which authorities advise purchase. 


VERY investor should have this 

special list of outstanding stocks 
as sclected by the country’s leading 
Stock Market authorities before act- 
ing in the present market. 


Send’ tor Bulletin F.M.-8 FREE! 


United Business Service 
210 Newbury St. 


Boston, Mass. 














THE PLANETARY THEORY OF 


MARKET E_ONLY BOOK OF ITS KIND 
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INVESTORS’ 
INQUIRIES 


EADERS of “Forbes” may 

consult the Inquiry Depart- 
ment for information and opin- 
ions concerning investments. . . 
The fee is $2.00 for each ume, 
or $5.00 for three, by mail. 
Telephone and telegraph advice 
$5.00 and up according to the 
service required. Address the 


Inquiry Department 
FORBES MAGAZINE 
120 Fifth Ave., New York 
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Stock Market Outlook 


Market Still In Comatose Position with Slight 
Further Sagging Suggested for the Near-Term 


By R. W. SCHABACKER 


mediate recovery following the 

national election, but of short 
duration and extent. The recovery ma- 
terialized, even though it started a few 
days before the election and progressed 
a little further than we had thought 
probable. After going about two points 
above the average resistance level fore- 
cast, however, prices have sagged slowly 
off once more and are currently back in 
their narrow and lethargic range. 

To all intents and purposes, therefore, 
the market has failed as yet to give an 
adequate signal of where it is going 
from here, if indeed it is going anywhere 
very far. Readers must continue dis- 
appointed, therefore, at this lack of 
action, but there is seldom any merit in 
trying to make a case for wide swings 
to come, when no such case appears on 
the basis of technical market action. It 
is generally far better to wait patiently, 
perhaps on the sidelines, until the mar- 
ket itself reveals its future course. 


AST issue we suggested an inter- 


HERE is a possibility that the ex- 
tension of the post-election advance 
somewhat above the normal resistance 
levels, may prove to have been signi- 
ficant, and in such case, the significance 
would be on the side of advance. We 
must retain an open mind on this point 
but so far there seems no guarantee 
that that advance was the signal for 
beginning a new upward movement. 
We should not consider the construc- 
tive cause lost, however, if the coming 
month should witness some further slow 
sagging off of general prices moderately 
below the pre-election bottom. The 
reader may well guess that we hold no 
very dogmatic views on the immediate 
future for the market at this time, but 
in the interests of academic forecast, we 
should vote for some such sagging tend- 
ency through most of December, as 


suggested in the November lst issue. 
In that article we placed the satis- 
factory limits of reaction at around 47 
on the Times fifty average, as charted 
above, 53 for Dow, Jones, and 47 for 
Standard Statistics. We should not lose 
hope for a bull market next year if such 
lows are actually reached but, at the 
present time, we would be inclined to 
raise such levels somewhat in defining 
the points from which at least inter- 
mediate recovery should interrupt any 
such sagging tendency as suggested. 


HESE new levels, which we suggest 

merely as forming a highly satis- 
factory technical picture, are around 50 
on the Times fifty average, 55 for Dow, 
Jones, around 49 for Standard and about 
82 for the Tribune average of 100 is- 
sues. We should consider these latter 
levels as more immediate ones, and the 
previously suggested group as second 
line resistance levels. 

The short-swing trader who followed 
our advice last issue was stopped out of 
his short positions on the election rally, 
with more than five points profit on the 
averages and much better than that in 
many individual issues. If he wants to 
sell again we should place new stops at 
the top of that election rally. 


F OR the long-swing investor we con- 
tinue to advise holding a fair line 
of long stocks and even picking up addi- 
tional issues on any near-term weakness. 
If the market should turn strong and 
renew the upward trend before the end 
of December, we should have to revise 
our ideas, of course, for the short-swing, 
but we should wait until our previously 
noted resistance levels were broken 
through, at the levels of late September, 
before turning definitely bullish for a 
new major advance at this time. 


NOVEMBER 23, 1932. 


Advance release by air mail, or a telegraphic summary of this regular article, will be 
sent to interested readers on the day of its writing. Rates on request. 
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TIMELY MESSAGE 


—Concerning a Vital Change in the 
“Character” of the Stock Market! 


W. Wetsel Advisory Service 


By the A. 


HE stage is being set for a change 

in the “character” of the stock 
market. Instead of general price changes 
in which practically all stocks move up or 
down together—unusual movements will 
be shown by individual issues. Techni- 
cally speaking, the market will emerge 
from the present period of transition and 
be characterized by greater selectivity. 

What does this mean to investors and 
traders? 

Many already recognize that in such a 
phase it will not be enough to know the 
good stocks, for stocks will then strongly 
reflect their own _ individual technical 
positions. Thus, among various stocks 
all equally sound statistically and of 
equal fundamental value, some will be 
laggards as to market price, while others 
will be star performers. 


The Question 


The question is “HOW to determine 
which stocks will show the greatest 
progress marketwise?” 

The correct answer is vital to the solu- 
tion of today’s outstanding problems: 
(1) the safeguarding against further 
shrinkage of capital, (2) the increasing of 
income, and (3) the making of definite 
progress in reconstructing depleted in- 
vested funds. 


Recent History Reveals the 
Answer 


To find the answer it is well to review 
recent investment history. During the past 
three years discerning investors have real- 
ized more and more that a knowledge of 
WHEN to buy and when to SELL is 
overwhelmingly more important than the 
mere knowledge of which securities are 
fundamentally sound. 

They have learned that NO security is 
good enough to hold for the so-called 
“Long-Pull”—and the very fact that any 
one entertains such an idea is proof of a 
misconception of the true principles of in- 
vesting. 

And above all, they have learned that 
with the guidance of sound technical analy- 
sis by which short and intermediary moves 
are forecast with practical accuracy, no 
one need unduly fear downward move- 
ments or rely too much on sustained gen- 
eral upward trends for profit or rehabili- 
tation. 

This they have learned in a three-year 
bear market distinguished by six important 
upward movements and during which the 
majority of stocks moved together. 

Up to this time we have continuously 
pointed out that even in the early stages of 
recovery from extreme depression prac- 
tically all stocks move together—they not 
only move up together—but they react 
down together. NO ONE KNOWS 
WHICH stocks will advance the most dur- 
ing such a period. As a matter of fact, 
second or third rate stocks are likely to 
move to a greater extent than the best 
stocks—at least percentage-wise—during 
such a phase. This was demonstrated in 
the July 9-September 9 rally. 

Now here is the point—in markets 


wherein practically all stocks move to- 
gether the vital question is WHEN to buy 
or sell—and which stock to buy is of 
secondary importance. We have abund- 
antly illustrated and proved that statistics 
and economics of the academic type offer 
no help in solving this question. 


The Superiority of Technical 
Analysis 


Witness the abject failure of devotees of 
this school of thought to call the turn of 
July 9, 1932—as contrasted with the accu- 
racy of the Wetsel method. Or, make it 
even more personal, just WHAT figures 
er facts concerning earnings, balance 
sheets, car-loadings, gold movements or 
what not that were available last June 
would have enabled you to foresee the sen- 
sational rise of July? Again witness the 
failure of economists to tell the nature of 
the reaction from September 9. Many 
mistook it for a down turn which was. to 
mark the resumption of the three-year 
bear trend. 

Wetsel factors enabled us to advise 
clients that the downward movement was 
a reaction and the approximate limits to 
which it would descend were indicated. 


Wetsel Advice in 1929 and 1932 


This advice corresponded to the advice 
of Mr. A. W. Wetsel in 1929 when, after 
the first drastic break, the market advanced 
sharply—and this advance was mistaken by 
the majority as a resumption of the UP- 
WARD TREND which had lasted for 
four years. Mr. Wetsel informed his clients 
then in no uncertain terms that the move- 
ment was a temporary rally and designated 
the levels it would attain. This gave many 
people a chance to get out of the market 
at better prices—just as his latest advice 
enabled them to get in. 

On Thursday, November 3, we again ad- 
vised purchases on a broad scale to take 
advantage of the post-election rise—which 
occurred. 

Now—so far—the important knowledge 
for three years that resulted in safeguard- 
ing capital and capitalizing the market’s 
short and intermediary swings has been the 
knowledge of WHEN tto buy or sell. 
Knowledge or information concerning 
WHAT securities to BUY was of no 
practical value to anybody unless accom- 
panied by advice as to the correct TIME to 
sell, And this knowledge of WHEN to 
buy and sell was only accurate and valu- 


able when based on technical analysis and 
on such forecasting factors as have been 
developed and are used by this organiza- 
tion. 

Now we are facing a Vital Change. 

After this change occurs, a knowledge of 
WHICH stocks to buy is going to assume 
an important role—as it does in every 
selective market. Today you have stocks, 
the prices of which have shrunk, and 
others where the prices, though low, are 
merely compressed. The latter type will 
be the star performers—the first type will’ 
prove to be the laggards. 


Methods That Will Reveal 
WHICH Stocks to Buy 


And AGAIN éssstatistical analysis will 
NOT reveal the stocks which wili move 
most actively any more than such analysis 
was of value in judging when to buy and 
when to sell during the period when all 
stocks moved with the general market. 

AGAIN, technical analysis will prove 
superior, not only in indicating WHEN to. 
buy and sell, but in disclosing WHICH 
stocks to buy—in helping you avoid the 
laggards and choosing the most active 
issues. 


Why Correct Action Is Vital 


The time to set your financial house in: 
order so as to benefit most completley from 
the “selective” market now in process of 
formation is—NOW. 

Why not learn for yourself the danger 
of the half truths and fallacies which fill’ 
the average investor’s mind and handicap: 
his performances—and also learn how to 
acquire the comforting certainty of the 
success in investing that is made possible: 
by the application of sound principles? It 
is easy to do so. 


How to Protect Capital and 
Produce Definite Progress 


An illuminating article has been writtem 
by a member of the staff of the A. W. 
Wetsel organization which fearlessly ex- 
poses the half truths about investing and’ 
searchingly analyzes the methods that 
make for true conservatism and progress. 
You may have a copy of this interesting 
article by filling in and mailing the blank 
below or writing to 


A. W. Wetsel Advisory Service, Inc. 
Chrysler Building New York 


The A Wi: Week Ae Qe er aa mae ee ee me 


Service, Inc., is an organization 
founded to give investors an 
absolutely disinterested and in- 
dependent investment manage- 
ment service. It has no securi- 
ties for sale, nor any connection 
with any other organization 
whatever. It accepts no orders 
to buy securities on com- 
mission or otherwise. In short, 
its interests are identical with 


A. W. Wetsel Advisory Service, Inc. 
Chrysler Building, New York F-9: 
You may send me without obligation, analytical! 


article “How to Protect Your Capital and Ac— 
celerate Its Growth—Through Trading.” 


aon at te diets ate dob cacdesicdidnouk sees eee ek oemeraen 
guard capital and foster its 
growth through able manage- 
ment. PE. gtk nd vadudnanne cones eae 
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Buy or Wait? 


“Waiting” is a human trait 
that has lost millions of 
dollars. “Buying” at the 
wrong time has been 
equally costly. 


In looking at stocks and 
bonds now, the paramount 
question is whether to buy 
or wait. Your decision 
should be based on facts. 


Get the facts in order that 
you may be fully prepared 
for what is ahead. 


Babson’s 
“Reports” 


Div. 65-1 Babson Park, Mass. 


Send, free of charge, report on whether to 
buy stocks and bonds—or wait. 

















Pensions for 
Employees 


A man has a goal to work for 
when he can count on a pension. 


He can put spirit into his efforts 
in the active years. He can look 
forward hopefully to the time of 
retirement. 


Employers solicitous for the inter- 
ests of their people are eliminating 
all chance by putting pension funds 
into the hands of a good life in- 
surance company. 


Prudential Group Annuities em- 
brace the most advanced ideas. 
Simple in method and low in cost! 


THE PRUDENTIAL 
INSURANCE COMPANY OF AMERICA 
Edward D. Duffield, President 
HOME OFFICE, NEWARK, N. J. 





/ 


a a Employers, please 
PRUDENTIAL 
MAS THE 
STRENGTH OF 

M4 GIBRALTAR 


write for 


"A Little Book 


About Pensions" 























FORBES for 


Wall Street Pointers 


The power of organized propa- 

ganda and the _ news-hunting 
press are perhaps almost as responsible 
for the excited flurry in the so-called 
“beer group” following the election as 
are the results of that election and the 
probability of prohibition modification in 
the comparatively near future. 


With the return of beer in this coun- 
try at least likely there are certainly a 
number of companies listed on active 
trading markets which should benefit, 
but it is very much of a question as to 
whether such prospects have not been 
fairly well discounted for the time be- 
ing. Most of this rather logical group 
has already had a satisfactory advance, 
especially in view of the possible delay 
in actual legalization of beer manufac- 
ture, the generally moderate impetus 
which even the accomplished fact might 
give to earnings and, finally, the fact 
that the bulk of real profits would seem 
destined for private brewing companies 
whose securities are not actively listed. 


A RE BEER STOCKS A BUY? 


NDIVIDUAL ISSUES in the fore- 

front of the listed “beer group” in- 
clude Owens-Illinois Glass, National 
Distillers Products, Crown Cork & Seal, 
U. S. Industrial Alcohol and American 
Commercial Alcohol. On the Dominion 
side of the border we have Hiram 
Walker-Gooderham & Worts, Canadian 
Industrial Alcohol and National Brew- 
eries. In the list of indirect but pos- 
sible beneficiaries on domestic exchanges 
are Standard Brands, Park & Tilford 
and Mack Trucks. 


Without going into statistical detail 
we feel that the most attractive in the 
above list would include Owens-Illinois 
Glass, Naional Distillers Products and 
perhaps U. S. Industrial Alcohol and 
Hiram Walker for the longer pull. It 
may again be emphasized, however, that 
the great bulk of real profit, if any, on 
the return of beer will probably go into 
private coffers of companies not listed 
on trading markets. 


HEAP OR DEAR? This notice of 

the entire group of “beer stocks” 
is taken, also, in response to the rapidly 
growing excitement and speculative in- 
terest in such issues rather than because 
of any basic feeling by the writer that 
the speculative enthusiasm is well found- 
ed. The stocks we have named above 
may be expected to benefit eventually 
from the return of higher-alcohol-con- 
tent beverages, but we feel that further 
rapid gains in such issues at this time 
would be premature. 


From a purely speculative standpoint. 
however, it is quite conceivable that 
market enthusiasm will bring further 
early renewal of the recent advances 
when Congress convenes and begins to 
discuss the question, so that moderate 


commitments appear justified. It may 
be emphasized again, however, that such 
purchases should be limited and made 
for speculation only. 


TOCKS ADVERSELY AFFECTED 

by the probability of beer’s return 
have not been talked about so much, but 
here again there is nothing very tangible 
upon which to base an accurate fore- 
cast. Coca-Cola would seem to be in a 
somewhat vulnerable position, though 
that beverage will certainly continue to 
maintain a large body of adherents. 
The same may be said of Liquid Car- 
bonic, though in this case there appear 
to be better compensations, for the 
company manufactures brewing, as well 
as soft-drink, machinery. 

Canada Dry Ginger Ale is perhaps in 
a similar position, though it may be 
argued that legalization of light bever- 
ages will not harm its demand, and the 
company is planning not only a line of 
light wines but also to market a popu- 
lar brand of beer. It would not seem, 
therefore, that this company has much 
to fear from the beer epidemic. 


(i RECOMMENDATIONS. 
JA For purely short-swing trading 
commitments, as has previously been 
noted, the current month should logical- 
ly be good to the department store is- 
sues. Christmas savings clubs are 10 
per cent. below last year and sales may 
be even lower but the fact remains that 
December represents high tide for the 
sales of this group. Our one chief 
favorite is R. H. Macy. 

For some time past we have tried to 
transmit our feeling that the motor in- 
dustry will be in the forefront of in- 
dustrial recovery. Speculative enthu- 
siasm may even begin prior to the 
automobile shows after the turn of the 
year, and last issue we listed some ot 
our favorite motor stocks. 


OTOR ACCESSORY STOCKS. 

As a corollary to this prejudice, 
we would also include the motor ac- 
cessories and even the tire group, along 
with the motors, for inclusion in any 
well-rounded semi-speculative portfolio, 
looking to worthwhile profits over the 
next couple years. 

In the automobile accessory group we 
can suggest selections from Bendix. 
Borg-Warner, Briggs, Bohn Aluminum, 
Electric Auto-Lite, Marlin-Rockwell, 
Midland Steel Products, Motor Prod- 
ucts, Timken Roller Bearing, Trico 
Products, Stewart-Warner and Murray. 
Our speculative favorites would include 
Bendix, Auto-Lite, Timken and Stewart- 
Warner. 

Tire stocks are less numerous and are 
generally in a weaker position but such 
issues as Goodyear, Goodrich, Firestone 
and U. S. Rubber appear to have specu- 
lative possibilities. 
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For $6: 
A Christmas 


Present 


that may be worth 


thousands 





STOCK MARKET THEORY AND PRACTICE 


by R. W. SCHABACKER 
Financial Editor of FORBES 


is being used successfully by thousands who want sales guidance and counsel on their investments. Hundreds 
of new investors are turning to it every month! 


Because it is more than just a book. It is a complete course in successful investing—a veritable encyclopedia, 
covering the market and its workings from A to Z. But it is more than an encyclopedia. Because it is human. It 
is logical. It is analytical. It is easy to read, easy to digest. And it makes the involved workings of the mar- 
ket as plain as day to you. With this book at your elbow (and keep it at your elbow!) you know not only what 
to buy but why and when to buy. 


Here are just a few of the hundreds of questions this book answers: 


How to trade by charts. 

When not to trade on tips. 

How to detect pool manipulation. 
How to read a corporation statement. 
Why the insiders make money. 


How to do your own forecasting. 

The seven cardinal signals that forecast a turn in 
the market. 

How to predict major changes in business. 

How to take the worry out of market trading. 


Where to find all kinds of stock information. H ME 

How to compute the price-earning ratio. ow to become an insider. 

The basic rule for judging a stock’s real value. How to make short-selling absolutely safe. 

How to make money in a bear market. How the machinery of the Stock Exchange works. 


There are 27 chapters in this book—875 pages—105 Plates, Charts and Illustrations. 


THE 27 CHAPTERS ARE: Introduction. The Stock Security, Dividends and Rights, An Introduction to 


Exchange, Brokerage Houses and Trading Facilities, 
Following a Typical Transaction, Development of the 
Stock Clearing Corporation, The Night Clearing 
Branch, The Day Clearing Branch, Stock Exchange 
Credit and Marginal Trading, The Short Sale, Odd- 
Lot Dealing, Brokers’ Loans, Dealing with the 
Broker, Outside Stock Exchanges, Types of Corporate 


Stock Analysis, Price and Yield in Stock Analysis, 
Sources of Stock Information, What Makes the Mar- 
ket Move, An Introduction to Trading, Principles of 
Trading, Taking the Worry Out of Stock Trading, 
The Technical Side of the Market, An Introduction to 
Chart Reading, Principles of Chart Trading, Long 
Swing Movements, Conclusion and Review. 
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An ideal Christmas present for any investor — Mail Coupon today! 


B. C. FORBES PUBLISHING COMPANY, 120 Fifth Avenue, New York, N. Y. 
1 Send “STOCK MARKET THEORY AND PRACTICE” by R. W. Schabacker to 


Address 


as my Christmas present and send him a card notifying him of my gift. My remittance for $6.00 (THIS IS A SPECIAL 
PRICE—REGULAR PRICE $7.50) is enclosed. 

















r) 
Thous. Book 
Par Shares Value 
No 841 $41 
No 4,153 21 
No 2,402 90 
No 1,312 33 
25 2,474 58 
No 600 129 
No 1,656 43 
No 1,061 5 
No 768 79 
No 10,155 14 
25 1,672 36 
No 1,830 48 
100 450 173 
100 18,658 144 
25 3,077 36 
100 400 19 
50 8,677 58 
25 2,000 25 
No 589 28 
100 2,422 268 
100 825. 224 
25 2,697 51 
No 203 86 
No 843 46 
100 2,563 137 
5 2,258 27 
20 439 43 
No 2,098 3! 
No 3,200 138 
25 4, "305 32 
No 770 68 
No 740 89 
No 4,867 7 
No 971 39 
No 512 16 
100 191 194 
No 1,123 45 
No 1,300 50 
25 7,655 50 
No 4,404 22 
No 1 15 
No 341 56 
No _ 11,610 18 
No 1,000 20 
No 33,673 5 
No 11,477 59 
No 14,218 208 
No 1,733 46 
No 4,743 29 
25 2,530 34 
100 450 162 
10 1,000 26 
1 6, 521 4 
No 504 63 
100 516 217 
50 1,689 92 
No 1,050 21 
No 3,502 19 
20 10,938 35 
No 2,256 58 
No 894 16 
No 3,316 29 
100 1,511 122 
No 391 110 
No 28,846 14 
No 5,276 11 
10 43,500 16 
No 324 20 
No 2,000 1 
No 1,799 14 
No 1,167 30 
No 1,437 27 
No 1,738 4 
100 2,490 164 
No 198 116 


*Including prices on old stock. 
(g) Year ended June 30. 


April 30. 


Earns 
1931 


$4.54 


Nile 
Nilk 


Nil 
Nil® 


17.64? 


Nilé 
0.02 
0.65 
1.29 
5.55 
4.25 


5.78 
4.03 
2.01 
Nil 
0.14 
1.33 
3.44 
2.01 
3.30 
1.24 
1.75 
Nil 
Nil 
Nil 
2.14 
Nil 


{q) Before charges for depletion. 
in common stock. 


(a) Partly extra. 
(j) Year ended August 31. 
(r) Paid in stock. 


Earns, 1932 


m=months 


$1.98, 9 m 
Nil, 9m 


eeeeee 


eeeeee 


eeeees 


Nil, 9m 


Nil® 
Nil, 9 m 
Nil, 9 m 
3.25, 9 m 
Nil, 9 m 
Nil, 9 m 
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(b) Year ended January 31. 


(s) Partly estimate d. 


Bie ROGUCHOR G66 sno oe ose $3 
Alleghany Corp.........5.. = 
Aviied Chemical... 0.000: 6 
Aliss GHau§erS «occ cis cass ar 
PATIO AGBEe oases. oss a8 4 
Amer. Car & Foundry..... 
Amer. & Foreign Power... 
American International..... 
Amer. Locomotive ......... 
American Radiator ........ 
Amer. Rolling Mill........ 
Amer. Smelting & Refin....  . 
Amer. Sugar Refining..... 2 
Amer. “TE: & Telesis scxee 9 
American Tobacco “B”..... 6a 
Amer. WOGIlG8 .i6o6s06s00% 
Anaconda Copper.......... 
Armpnr of 1 “AY aos cse- 


Assoc. Dry Goods......... 


Atchison, Topeka & S. F... 

Atlantic Coast Line........ el 
Atlantic Refining.......... 1 
Auburn Automobile........ 4yv 


Baldwin Locomotive....... 
Baltimore & Ohio.......... 
CO re ape e rarer 4 
Beechnut Packing.......... 3 
Bendix Aviation ........... : 
Bethlehem Steel ........... ea 
Borden Company .......... 2 
Brook.-Manhattan Transit.. 
Brook. Union Gas......... 
Burroughs Add. Machine... 


California Packing......... 
Canada Dry Ginger Ale.... 
(SO ie Pa re cree 
CPPTO "EO PF ABCO i 6.6 seca aces Ye 
Chesapeake Corp........... 2 
Chesapeake & Ohio......... 
Ghevaier CEOED svi. sewnes oo. 1 
Coca-Cola 
Colorado Fuel & Iron...... 

Columbia Gas & Elec...... Ir 
Commercial Credit......... *, 
Commonwealth & Southern .. 
Consolidated Gas of N. Y. 4 


Consolidated Oil........... c- 
Continental (otic. sasc ss 2 
Continental Oil (Del.)..... nn 
Corn Prod. Refining....... 3 
CECE. SURE s acre sesswass 5 


Cuban American Sugar.... 
Curtiss-Wright 


Davison Chemical.......... 


Delaware & Hudson....... 6 
Del., Lack., & Western..... oe 
Diamond Match........... 1 
PN NES bss bein dea tece 4 
Du Pont de Nemours...... 2 
Eastman Kodak........... 3 
Biles. AttOMIte . asc cca ese 1.20 
Electric Power & Light.... .. 
Be ee eS on be khan caltinees = 
General Asphalt ........... ne 
General Electric........... 0.40 
Grenetal FG0dS «...<.5.05000% 2 
General Motors............ 1 
General Railway Signal.... 1 
Gillette Safety Razor....... 

Mee IRR aah 5 diss ssc «eers' 1.60 
GODGSIOR, The Pac cawd secens A 
Goodyear Tire & Rubber... ’ 
Graham-Paige Motors..... 
Great Northern Pfd........ 

Gulf States Steel.......... 


(c) Year ended February 28. 
(k) Year ended September 30. (n) Year ended October 31. 
(t) Plus 4% in common stock. 


Forbes Stock Guide 


Long Term 


Pric 
2234/22; 


ge 


*20-'31* 
; °29-"31 
; 24-31 
; 720-’31* 


39; ’27-’31 


* 125-31 
+ 925.31 
+ 72231 
= "23-31 
- '29.’31 
: 29-31 
> *22-’31* 
- "2231 
: 922-31 
s °24-31* 
+ 20-31 
 924~31* 
> 25-31 
2 5-1 
« °24.31 
= 92931 
“ascot 
- "Zao 


s *20-31 
s *23-"31 
re ae 5 | 
» 23-31 
; 729-31 
a Se OL 
; 25-31 
eae Se | 
: AOL 
+ 2Z5-o0" 


; °26-"31 
> °26-"31 
i | 
> °20-’31 
: °27-31 
e Benak” 
; 25-31 
¢ *22~"31* 


6; ’20-’31* 


126- 35; 
122- 20; 
60- 1: 
30- 1; 


81- 3; 
230- 
173- 17; 
255- 10; 
126- 42; 
503- 50; 


265- 70; 
174- 20; 
104- 9; 
94- 5; 


97- 9; 
403- 22; 
137- 28; 
282- 21; 
153- 21; 
143- 9; 
82- 14; 
109- 3; 
155-13: 


155- 15; 
26- 4; 


; °26-'31* 
; °25-"31 
; °29-"31 
; “Z3-31* 
; "Z2-"31* 
; °20-’31 
; 721-31 


°26-"31 
21-31 
21-31 
°29-31 


°20-31* 


64; ’20-31 


22-31 
”19-’31* 
°28-'31 
°22-31* 


"22-31 
28-31 
25-31 
23-31 


20-31 
’26-’31* 
’26-’31* 
°25-’31* 
25-31 
"27-31 
28-31 
20-31 
27-31 


2; ’25-"31 


"27-31 
*25-’31 


(d) Year ended March 31. 


(u) Plus 5% in common stock. 





FORBES for § P! 











Pai 
No 
100 
No 
Prices 1932 Approx. Yield 100 
High Low Prices % ite 
63%4- 30% 54 5.8 No 
3%- 0% 2 he No 
881%4- 42% 78 77 No 
153%- 4 9 ae 
737%- 29% 53 76 No 
17 - 3% 9 is No 
i$ - 2 8 si 15 
12 - 2% 8 No 
15%4- 3% 7 . 
12%4- 3% 8 25 
18%- 3 10 No 
27%- 5% 15 25 
391%4- 13 25 8.0 No 
13734- 70% — 108 8.3 
8934- 66 91 No 
10 - 1% 5 No 
193%%- 3 9 No 
2%4- 0% 2 No 
i = 3 6 100 
94 - 17% 42 ‘No 
44 - 9% 20 
21K%- 8% 17 5.9 No 
15134- 2834 45 16.3 Ps 
No 
213%- 3% 12 100 
7 - 3% 5 No 
45 - 29% 43 7.0 100 
1834- 4% 11 100 
29%- 7% 17 i 100 
43%- 20 26 7.7 No 
50%4- = i 21 sas 
8914- 46 79 6.3 25 
13%4- 6% 10 4.0 No 
No 
19 - 4% 11 a: 50 
15 - 6 11 10.9 100 
6534- 1634 42 ee No 
15y%- 3% 8 sf No 
203%4- 4% 15 133 
314%4- 934 24 10.3 No 
213%4- 5 16 6.2 Mo 
120 - 74% 81 8.6 10 
14%- 2% 7 ~ 
21 - 4% 14 42 No 
1l - 3% 6 25 
SIZ- 1% 3 25 
6834- 31% 58 6.9 100 
- 6 100 
41 - 17% 36 5.6 No 
9%- 3% 6 No 
5534- 2434 52 5.9 No 
23%4- 6 12 25 
3%- 0% Zz 10 
3%- 0% 2 No 
9Yy4- | 4 pnts 25 
921%4- 32 60 10.0 No 
457%- 8Y% 28 ee No 
19%- 12 17 5.9 No 
4 =23 34 11.8 
5934- 22 36 5.5 ‘No 
? 
87-38% 54 56 3° 
324%4- 8Y% 19 6.3 No 
16 - 2% 8 No 
1134- 2 7 No 
15%4- 44 8 : = 
26%- 8Y% 17 2.3 No 
401%4- 195% 26 ya 0 
245%- 7% 15 6.7 N. 
285%- 6% 20 5.0 No 
24%4- 10% 17 5.7 100 
205%- 8% 16 10.0 
12%- 2% 5 a 100 
293%4- 5% 16 No 
4%- 1 2 5() 
5 - 5% 11 10 
21%- 2% 12 
(c)) Year ended Pe 
(p) Year ended November_30. (q) 
(v) Plus 18% | 
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DECEMBER 1, 1932 


Thous. Book Earns 
Par Shares Value , 1931 
No 707_—s Nil $8.73 
100 400 $112 3.44 
No 1,546 28 Nil 
100 350 112 Nilf 
No 661 40 11.49 


No 4,409 59 Nil 


No 14,584 10 0.22 
No 6.400 45 1.20 
No 1,182 10 1.54 
No 9,340 29 0.414 
15 5,518 15 1.69 
No 1,813 28 1.46 
25 2,377 36 6.87 
No 1,418 38 7.433 
25 548 42 3.14 
No 1,909 23 212 
No 300 55 6.51 
No 788 63 Nil 
No 1,438 44 4.815 
No 1,858 39 Nil 
100 828 93 Nil 
No 4,514 23 Nil 
‘No 2,700 20 1.78? 
10 6,286 17 2.86 
No 1,190 20 0.69 
No 6,255 15 3.47 
100 310 212 5.47 
No 5,448 . 19 1.67 
100 4993 153 0.49 
100 L571 486324 3.05 
100 1,406 243 14.39 
No 6,825 32 3.29 
25 6,236 28 2.79 
No 15,000 4 Nil 
No 3,161 40 2.01 
50 =: 13,163 89 1.51 
100 450 129 Nil 
No 5,503 30 3.85 
No 3,820 81 0.61 


No 13,131 Nil Nil 


No 1,338 7 0.114 
10 9,000 16 3.64 
‘No 4,921 38 2.47 
25 31,745 28 Nil 
25 3,256 24 253 
100 3,724 176 1.92 
100 1,298 179 Nil 
No 12,664 4 1.08 
No 2,162 67 3.88 
No 13,103 44 Ry | 
25. 25.735 51 0.34 
10 1,273 16 Nil 
No 1,905 38 0.21 
25 9,850 40 Nil 
No 2,540 13 352 
No 2,412 18 1.06 


No 23,659 6 Nil 


No 675 31 1.79 
25 = 4,386 38 0.70 
No 2,223 213 9.93 
No 2,082 14 1.04 
No 14,520 31 0.76 
No 2,925 68 2.32 
No 23,254 13 1.46 
No 374 81 Nil 
No 397 16 Nil 
20 600 8643 0.49 
No 854 56 0.52 
No 1,464 16 Nil 
100 8703 199 Nil 
100 1,045 192 5.71 
No 3,126 18 1.01 
50 = 2,586 81 Nil 
10 = 9,750 17 4.21 


“Including prices on old stock. 
April 30. (g) Year ended June 30. 
(q) Before charges for depletion. 
‘8% in common stock. 


(a) Partly extra. 
(j) Year ended August 31. (k) 
(r) Paid in stock. 


Earns, 1932 


m=months 


$4.27, 9 m 
1.22, 10 m 
Nil. 9 m 


seeeee 


eee eee 


see eee 


Nil, 9 m 
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(b) Year ended 
(s) Partly estimate d. 


Div. 

Rate 
Hershey Chocolate......... $6 
Hudson & Manhattan...... 3.50 
Hudson Motor... 000600 a 
Interboro Rapid Transit.... ; 
Int. Business Machines..... 6u 
Unt; BESTVORIOE os snc vce 1.20 
Int. Nickel of Canada...... ae 
Co ae. Oe aes | i 
KRelvmater Corp..<.. <0. 
Kennecott Copper.......... a 
eR 1 
Mrowet GLOCELY: «..é-0..0.0.0,50: 1 
Liggett & Myers “B”....... Sa 
LOEW OGRE... 6éi0s sco ects ae 3 
Loose-Wiles Biscuit ....... 2 
Lorillard Tobacco.......... 1.20 
McKeesport Tin Plate..... 4 
pa OS a rr 1 
I ec Cae er v4 
Mid-Continent Pet......... : 
Missoum Pactac.....:. +. 
Montgomery Ward........ 
Nash Motors...oi sc. cae. ey x 
National Biscuit........... 2.80 
Nat. Cash Register ‘A”.... .. 
Nat. Dairy Products. ........ 2 
RG ROR ss icctoccwwseaas 5 
Nat. Power & Light........ 1 
New York Central......... she 
N. Y., N. Haven & Hartford 
Norfolk & Western........ 
North Ameéricafi..........% 10r 
Pacific Gas & Electric..... 2 
Packard Motors............%. = 
Paramount Publix ......... 
Pennsylvania R. R......+.. 
Petre Maraietie.........+. oss 
Public Service of N. J..... 3.20 
Pullman, Incorporated ..... 3 
Radio Corporation ...:..... 
Remington-Rand, Inc...... i 
Reynolds Tobacco “B”..... 2 
Sears Roebuck........;... a 
SOCOMY-VaACiIN ...... cscs 0.40 
Southern Cal. Edison...... 2 
Southern Pacific........... a8 
Southern Railway ......... ne 
Standard Brands ......00. 1.20 


Standard Gas & Electric... 2 
Standard Oil of California... 2 
Standard Oil of New Jersey 2a 
Stewart-Warner .......... ss 
Studebaker Corp........... 


Texas Corporation......... 1 
Texas Gulf Sulphur........ 2 
Timken Roller Bearing..... 1 
"TYANGAMIETICA. 2.00.00 c0c 00 is 
Underwood-Elliott Fisher.. 0.50 


Union Oil of California.... 1 
WOR: PACING: a:s,5.0:0i03.0:0%10:0:0 6 
United Aircraft & Transport 
United Corporation........ 
of an 
United Gas Improvement... 
U. S. Industrial Alcohol... 
0; SS. Dae cn ss ne 
U, S. Pipe & Foundry. ....... 2 
U. S. Realty & Improve.... .. 
ie a” SS ee arr 

es er HE oa cs nis chia ee 


1.20 


Western Union............ = 
Westinghouse Air Brake... 1 
Westinghouse Electric...... in3 

Woolworth, F. W.......... 2.40 


anuary 31. 
ear ended September 30. 


(c) Year ended February 28. 
(n) Year ended October 31. 
(u) Plus 5% in common stock, 


Long Term 
Price Range 


144- 26; 
74- 20; 
140- 7; 


62- 4; 
255- 83; 
395- 22; 

Ye fe 
201- 7; 


Ol. §:; 
156- 10; 
92- 15; 
145- 12; 


128- 40; 
96- 14; 
178- 30; 
47- 10; 


104- 38; 
242- 12; 
382- 50; 
62- 5; 
101- 6; 
400- 6; 


119- 15; 
237- 36; 
149- 7; 
134- 20; 
210- 63; 
72- 10; 
257- 25; 
133- 14; 
290-105; 
187- 26; 


137- 29; 
163- 4; 
154- 5; 
110- 16; 
260- 4; 
138- 32; 
200- 15; 


425- 6; 
58- 2; 


66- 32;. 


198- 39; 
48- 8; 
92- 28; 
158- 26; 
165- 6; 
89- 10; 
244- 25; 
82- 23; 
85- 26; 
126- 5; 
98- 9; 


75- 10; 
85- 20; 
154- 16; 
67- 2; 


182- 13; 
59- 11; 
298- 70; 
162- 10; 
76- 70; 
159- 17; 
60- 15; 
244- 20; 
Sia. 2s 
300- 10; 
120- 5; 
97- 4; 
262- 36; 


272- 38; 
68- 11; 
293- 22; 
234- 35; 


(t) Plus 4% in common stock. 


"27-31 
24-31 
22-31 


°22-’31 
24-31 
’20-’31* 
28-31 
’23-’31 


26-31 
20-31 
’26-’31 
°24-’31* 


°24-’31 
23-31 
”24-’31* 
"24-31 


28-31 
’20-"31 
°25-’31* 
’20-’31 
"22-31 
’26-"31* 


26-31 
°23-'31* 
26-31 
°24-’31 
’20-'31* 
"26-731 
26-31 
°24-’31 
°25-’31 
26-31 


’23-"31* 
’22-"31* 
’20-’31 
°22-"31 
26-31 
"27-31 
"21-31 


’24-’31* 
27-31 
29-31 


27-31 
"24-31 
27-31 
"22-31 
22-31 
26-31 
*25-"31 
26-31 
22-31 
’20-’31 
24-31 


’26-’31 
26-31 
°22-31* 
’29-’31 


’23-"31* 
24-31 
"24-31 
°29-"31 
29-31 
’26-"31 
’29-’31 
22-’31 
27-31 
’22-31* 
°25-’31 
22-31 
"20-31 


’22-"31 
27-31 
"22-31 
’26-’31 


(d) Year ended March 31. 


29 


Prices 1932 Approx. Yield 
High Low Prices % 


83 - 43% 55 10.9 
3034- 8 20 17.5 
11%- 2% 6 ye 
144%- 2% 5 ei 
117 - 52% 93 11.6 
34%- 10% =23 5.9 
124%- 3% 9 mae 
1534- 2% 10 
103%- 2% 5 - 
19%4- 4% 12 se 
19 - 6% 12 8.5 
18%- 10 16 6.2 
671%4- 34% 56 8.9 
373%4- 13% 27 BT | 
363%%- 16% 23 9.1 
183%%- 14 FAR 
621%4- 28 47 8.5 
283%4- 10 22 4.5 
60%- 17 36 5.6 
8%- 3% 6 ae 
ll - 1% 6 
16%4- 3% 13 


20%- 6% 15 . 
365%- 83% 23 sae 
31%- 6 15 — 
135 - 57 104 7.7 
43%- 133% 29 10.0 
37 - 16% 28 7.1 

5%- 1% 3 i 
11y%- 1% 3 oe 
23%- 6% 14 ai 
18 - 1% 7 
60 - 28 48 6.5 
28 - 10% 20 = 15.0 


OY 
xX 

1! 
un 
“4 
x 
ss 
— 
00 
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18%- 2% Zz ; 
17K%- 8% 16 7.6 
344%4- 7% 16 12.4 
31%- 15% 26 ta 
373%%- 19% 31 6.5 
84- 1% 5 a 
13%- 2% 5 
18%- 9% 15 6.6 
2634- 12 23 8.7 
23 - 7% 15 6.6 
7%- 2% 6 
24%- 7% 16 a2 
15%- 8 12 8.5 
9414- 27% 70 8.6 
34%- 6% 27 eee 
14 - 3% 10 4.0 
323%- 10% 23 8.7 
22 - 9% 19 6.5 
36%4- 13% 27 sae 
7%- 1% 4 ays 
18%- 7% 12 16.6 
11%- 2 6 see 


10%- 1% 5 
525%- 21% 36 


50 - 12% 31 eis 
18%- 9% 14 7.2 

28 ba 
455%- 22 38 6.6 
(c)) Year ended 


(p) Year ended November 30. 
(v) Plus 








By PAUL CLAY 








Statistics on the Food Stocks 


FORBES for 


An Attractive List of 
Food Company Stocks 


HE vast growth Valet Rete — Yield oo products in October, 

i of the food man- = Borden .......... 000s ec eceeees $32.13 $2.00 25 78% $4.33 1932, stood at 87.1 per 
nigga aan ree 34.63 3.00 515.8 4.34 neers tagger 
ge samecigee cages “ile > | a re 10.78 200 25 79 ee ae om 
to imagine even with ae m “ consisted of the 12 
charts and figures be- Loose-W iles eae er eee 41.68 2.00 2S 8.6 3.85 months of 1926. In our 
fore us. The estimated po ee 14.23 2.00 18 10.6 3.65 manufacturing indus- 
total sales of these PO NE nas os Sasce vc cesns 16.94 280 40 7.2 3.05 tries asa whole, em- 
seven companies in 1930 Stamiare Breeds « «0.2... 6000605 3.85 1.20 15 78 1.387 ployment was down to 


were almost $1,400,000,- 
000 and this was a 
growth of more than 


*Not adjusted for increase in stock outstanding. 


59.9 per cent. In other 





jAverage based in part on earnings of constituent companies. 


words, the shrinkage in 
food production is less 





200 per cent. since 1922. 
The fact that a part of 
the growth was accomplished by acquisi- 
tion of new plants and businesses is of in- 
terest to the investor mainly because it 
signifies that these great corporations are 
expanding their businesses upon a national 
scale. 

These seven companies alone produce 
about 11.2 per cent. of all the food and 
related products manufactured in the 
United States; for the grand total of such 
production in 1929 was $11,756,000,000. 
One might say that out of every dollar 
that every American family spends for 
food more than ten cents goes for the 
products of these seven companies. 

Nothing appeals less to the imagination, 
however, than big figures running into the 
billions, and we must find other ways to 
picture the greatness of the business of 
these corporations. Their aggregate an- 
nual sales almost equal the grand total ex- 
penditures of the American people as of 
1840 for all purposes whatsoever including 
food, clothing, shelter, buildings, taxes, 
amusements, etc. At that time the Ameri- 
can people earned and spent about $1,600,- 
000,000 per annum, or about $200,000,000 
more than these companies sold in 1930. 
The wealth of the United States in Wash- 
ington’s time was not as great as the aver- 
age annual sales of 
these companies at the 


but the diminution was entirely accounted 
for by decreases in price rather than in 
quantity. This rule held true even in 1930, 
but the further depression in 1931 became 
so drastic, resulted in so much unemploy- 
ment and reduced the incomes of the 
masses of people so much more violently 
than ever before, that the quantities con- 
sumed did diminish for the first time in 
our history. At least it was the first time 
wherein the diminution was substantial. 
Nevertheless the homely old rule that 
the stomach must be filled still remains 
true; and on this account food manufac- 
turing has been curtailed less than any 
other important branch of manufacturing. 
Production is roughly proportionate in all 
manufacturing industries to the volume of 
employment, so that in any particular in- 
dustry the percentage changes in produc- 
tion on the one hand and employment on 
the other, move in approximately parallel 
lines. At the present time the general ruie 
is that production has diminished some- 
what less than employment, owing to the 
increased efficiency of labor and to the im- 
provements in machinery and equipment. 
It is highly significant, therefore, that 
according to the United States Department 
of Labor, employment in food and kindred 


than one-third as great 
as the general average 
shrinkage in manufactured output. From 
October 1931 to October 1932 the general 
average shrinkage in manufactured output, 
according to these index numbers, ‘was 13 
per cent. but the shrinkage in food pro- 
duction was only 4.3 per cent. 


ities are also other special advan- 
tages possessed by the food manufac- 
turing industry as a whole and by these 
particular companies especially. This ad- 
vantage is that profits tend to respond in 
a greater than usual degree to the fall in 
the cost of raw materials. Other industries 
are naturally helped by declines in the 
costs of their materials; but they are not 
helped as much as this industry because the 
total cost of their raw materials is smaller 
in relation to value of output, and there- 
fore, a decline in raw material prices helps 
them less. As a general average the costs 
of raw and semi-finished materials is 
equivalent to about 55 per cent. of the 
value of manufactured output; but in the 
food industries it is 73 per cent. 
Consequently, the profits of food manu- 
facturing companies have a distinct and 
traceable tendency to vary inversely to the 
cost of raw materials—rising when the 
materials go down, and falling when the 
materials go up _ too 
much. At the present 





time competition is 
everywhere so keen that 
the cheapness of raw 























































S materials can scarcely 
be expected to expand 
margins of profit; but 
what it can do is to 
tend to prevent too 
much shrinkage in the 
margin of profit—es- 
pecially in this industry. 
The basic reason for 
this relationship is, of 
course, that raw ma- 
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than the prices of finished products ready 
for consumption. In the food manufactur- 
ing industry, therefore, we have perfectly 
healthy and sure growth in prosperous 
times; and in unprosperous times we have 
exceptional stability of gross sales, and 
also exceptional stability in the ratios of 
profits to sales. 


TT. sales of the Borden Company in 
1931, measured in tons, showed a 
shrinkage of only 8 per cent., and this is 
a splendid showing in view of the enor- 
mous shrinkage in the purchasing power 
of the public. This concern is a holding 
company and the original business was es- 
tablished in 1857. The principal products 
distributed are fluid milk, ice cream, and 
butter, eggs and cheese. The company does 
business throughout the larger part of the 
United States and Canada. 

Earnings last year were $3.66 per share; 
and the earning power of the present out- 
standing stock, adjusted for increase in the 
amount outstanding, has shown an average 
of $4.33 during the past five years. 


ORN Products Refining Company 1s 

the leading producer of the products 
of corn such as starch, corn sugar, corn 
syrup, corn oil, etc. Some of the com- 
pany’s leading products are Argo Starch, 
Karo Corn Syrup, Mazola cooking and 
salad oil, Linit Starch and Kre-Mel pud- 
ding powder. The largest purchasers are 
the grocery trade and the manufacturers 
of confectionery and jellies; also the tex- 
tile mills and the ice cream producers. 

The common stock last year earned $3.54 
and this compares with a five-year average 
of $4.34. 


ENERAL Foods Corporation is the 

outgrowth of a business started in 
1895. Some of its principal products are 
Postum, Grape Nuts, Post Toasties, Jell- 
O, and Maxwell House Coffee. Sales to 
consumers increased from $22,205,410 in 
1923 to $128,036,792 in 1929, and then fell 
back to $117,463,867 in 1930; but the 
figures for 1931 were not shown. 

The stock last year earned $3.44 as com- 
pared with a five-year average of $4.10; 
but this average was raised principally by 
the earnings of $6.63 in 1927 when the 
amount of stock outstanding was only $21,- 
263,521 as compared with $48,371,753 at 
the present time. Thus earnings in 1931 
were almost undiminished. For the first 
six months of 1932 the stock earned $1.50 
as compared with $1.93 for the like por- 
tion of 1931. 

The original business to which the 
Loose-Wiles Biscuit Company is successor 
was started in 1903. The present company 
produces and distributes about 350 variet- 
ies of crackers and fancy biscuits sold 
mostly under the trade-name “Sunshine.” 
Some of the Western plants also make 
candy. 


ape National Dairy Products Corpora- 
tion was incorporated in December 
1923 and has enormously expanded its 
business. In 1924 net sales were $20,180,- 
892 while in 1930 they were $374,558,412. 
At the end of 1931 the capitalization con- 
sisted of a funded debt of the parent com- 
pany amounting to $75,446,500; funded 


debts of the subsidiaries amounting to $1,- 
470,225; Class A preferred stock of $6,- 
184,400; Class B preferred stock of $4,- 
962,800 and 6,254,653 shares of no par 
common stock. 

Earning power has been very stable. In 
1931 the common earned $3.47 and _ this 
compares with a five-year average of $3.65 
per share for the amount of stock now out- 
standing. 


HE National Biscuit Company was in- 

corporated in 1898 but some of the 
businesses absorbed date back to much 
earlier years. Sales are not reported but 
net income increased rapidly from $5,432,- 
120 in 1920 to $22,879,898 in 1930 and 
was $19,739,491 in 1931. The company is 
engaged mainly in the manufacture and 
sale of about 500 varieties of biscuits but 
also produces related products such as 
cakes, candy, puddings, macaroni, Shred- 
ed Wheat and “Triscuit.” 

Last year the stock earned $2.86 and 
this compares with a five-year average of 
$3.05 for the amount of stock now out- 
standing. The company makes quarterly 
reports of earnings; and for the first three- 
quarters of this year the stock earned 
$1.76 as compared with $2.10 for the like 
portion of last year. 


~TANDARD Brands Incorporated is 
a consolidation of a number of impor- 
tant concerns. Some of its principal 
products are Fleischmann’s Yeast, Royal 
Baking Powder and Chase & Sanborn’s 
Coffees. The net income of the Fleisch- 
mann Company and its subsidiaries in- 
creased rapidly from $8,173,776 in 1922 to 
$19,820,668 in 1928. In 1931 the common 
stock of Standard Brands earned $1.12 and 
this compares with $1.22 for 1930 and with 
39 cents for the last four months of 1929, 
which is at the rate of $1.17. The con- 
stituent companies earned what would be 
equivalent to $1.69 on Standard Brands 
common in 1928 and $1.71 in 1927. 
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A Little Laugh 


A New Way to Collect 


A graduate of a business college with 
no business experience, secured a position 
as bookkeeper with a department store. 
This store had a system of giving their 
old accounts to an attorney for collection 
and always allowed this attorney an ad- 
vanced fee on same. 

On the books of this bookkeeper was a 
very old account that the collection de- 
partment was unable to collect. It was 
turned over to the attorney and an item 
made out reading, “Advance cost on suit 
$5.00” which the bookkeeper was to enter 
on this account. 

The bookkeeper, not knowing any bet- 
ter, entered the account and sent out a 
bill to the customer reading, “Advance 
cost on suit $5.00,” the bookkeeper think- 
ing the customer had made a payment on 
a new suit. 

Next day the customer, to the surprise 
of all, rushed in, spoke his piece, and paid 
all that he owed. He understood, though 
the bookkeeper did not.—$5 prize to E. 
Scanlon, Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Prepared 


“IT don’t see where we can put this 
lecturer up for the night.” 

“Don’t worry—he always brings his 
own bunk.”—Tiger. 


Followed Instructions 
Blacksmith: “Now, Pat, I’m going to 
bring this horseshoe out of the fire and 
lay it on the anvil. When I nod my head, 
hit it hard with the hammer.” 
Pat did—and was fired when the black- 
smith recovered.—Exchange. 


Those wishing contributions returned, 
if found unsuitable, should enclose stamped 
addressed envelope. 
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THE PACIFIC MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
OF CALIFORNIA 
| 


References are frequently made to the assistance 
granted ‘to life insurance companies by the Reconstruction 
Finance Corporation. The Pacific Mutual Life Insurance 
Company has not sought or secured aid from the Recon- 
struction Finance Corporation or from any other source. 


The Pacific Mutual's cash income has always been and 
now is, far in excess of its cash requirements. The Company 
has not been compelled to sell a dollar's worth of securities 
or borrow ‘thereon to meet current obligations, but, on the 
contrary has, since January Ist, 1932, purchased new securi- 
ties, including $500,000 of United States Government Bonds. 
The distribution of the Company's assets according to classes 
of securities remains approximately the same as it did on 


GEORGE |. COCHRAN, President 
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ny man will appreciate 
this substantial Gift 
—and it costs ONLY $6.00! 


A set of standard business books by prominent authors—dealing with vital problems of to- 
day and tomorrow. Handsomely bound in red cloth—gold stamped—each book with the 
FORBES imprint. If bought singly these books would cost $2.00 each and more in the 


book stores. Here they are, for a short time only, at the SPECIAL CASH PRICE of $6.00 
for the entire set of 12 books. 


The 12 volumes are: 


Keys to Success—Personal Efficiency— 
by B. C. Forbes 

Profitable Investing—by John Moody 

Assuring Business Profits—by James 
H. Rand, Jr. 

The Science of Marketing by Mail—by 
Homer J. Buckley 

Organized Business Knowledge — by 
Joseph French Johnson 

Business Fundamentals — by Roger W. 
Babson 


Taking the Guesswork Out of Business 
—by William R. Bassett 


Automotive Giants of America—by B. C. 
Forbes and O. D. Foster 


Tips on Selling—by Herbert N. Casson 
Tips on Finance—by Herbert N. Casson 


Business Maxims—by B. C. Forbes and 
Thomas Dreier 


How to Finance Home Life—by Elwood 


Lloyd, IV 


These books make a practical and handsome Christmas Gift to any man who takes his business seriously— 
and they are also a most important addition to your own library! 

Send the coupon today so that the books may reach the recipient in time for Christmas. 

These are the titles. But titles and names don’t mean much. It’s contents that make books. 

These 12 books give. They give the experiences of men. ‘They take you into the private offices and into the 
confidence of men who themselves have made good by the same qualities and rules that you yourself must have to 


reach the heights in business. They answer hundreds of perplexing questions. They solve many a puzzling 
problem. 


They are the Alphabet of Common Sense in Business. 


They make success in business as simple as it can 
be made. 
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B. C. FORBES PUBLISHING COMPANY, 120 Fifth Avenue, New York, N. Y. 
[] Send “FORBES BUSINESS LIBRARY” in 12 Volumes to 


Name ......... 


as my Christmas present and send him a card notifying him of my gift. My remittance for $6.00 is enclosed. 


EL ot 8h sree san 8) wd 
Address 
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